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CHRONICLE, 


T was announced on Monday morning that 

a I Prince Groncr of Wales had been seized 
with a serious attack of enteric fever, but was 

ing on well. In consequence of this, the Duke of 
Goshen took his father’s place at the King’s Lynn Exhi- 
bition opening. Very great interest has been shown 
throughout the week in the condition of the Prince, who, 
on the discovery of the nature of his illness, was brought up 
to Marlborough House. It is understood that the progress, 
though, as in all typhoid cases, at first not easily susceptible 
of description as “ better,” has been normal and satisfactory. 
Forei Police raids in Chicago, bloodless fighting in 
and Colonial Brazil, disturbances in Russia, 
Affairs. tion of the minor krach in Berlin, and such- 
like matters, composed the foreign news of this day week, 
when also Lieutenant Lowry, the officer accused of un- 
fair cardplaying at Mandalay, was acquitted by court- 
martial———-The United States and Chili kissed and 
made friends at the end of last week, but until the 
Americans send some decent person to represent them at 
Santiago there is likely to be trouble. From the other 
South American centre of interest came the noblest con- 
tradictions—anti-Fonsecists declaring that Rio Grande 
is in full revolt, and Fonsecists that it is with Brazil 
generally as with Mr. Davin CorperFieLp on a famous 
occasion when he was “ neverberrer.” These contradic- 
tions continued throughout the week, and knowledge on 
the subject may be said to be even vaguer than in the 
earlier stages of the Chilian matter, as is indeed natural, 
seeing that Brazil is vastly larger than Chili, and that great 
of it are hardly accessible. Enough, however, has 
made clear to show the farcical nature of the 

“ great constitutional act” which struck our Democrats 
with adoring awe two years ago. Prince Bismarck 
received a very enthusiastic greeting at Berlin on his 
arrival there last Saturday.——On the same day Count 
Katyoxy followed in the wake of Lord Satissury and 
the Marchese pr Rupini with a reassuring account of 
foreign relations. Some words, however, falsely attributed 
to the Emperor, on the increased probability of a Russian 
war owing to the famine, sent flighty Vienna into a Bourse 
ic on the same evening, which may not have ruined any- 

y, but which must have given some persons considerable 
ickings ——An Italian National Exhibition was opened 
y the King and Queen of Iraty on Sunday at Palermo.—— 
It has been announced, and not directly contradicted, that 
Lord Sarispury has signified to the Porte that he is not 
unwilling to reopen negotiations with it about Egypt, if it 
likes. This would not be a wrong thing to do ; and, if the 
Suxtan could only lay aside the strange “ preoccupations” 
which he seems to have in this matter, it might be pro- 
ductive of much good. We have absolutely no responsi- 
bilities to any Power except Turkey in this matter beyond 
our general pledge to leave Egypt when (be that “when” 
to-day, next week, or on the Greek Kalends) our business 
there is finished. But to the Suntan we have the responsi- 
bility of those who acknowledge that he is Egypt's suzerain, 
and yet are taking his vassals in hand for him.——The 
Vienna scare has been taken very seriously there, a news- 
Paper having been seized in connexion with the panic, and 
er steps being threatened. It must be acknowledged 
that the Stock hange as an institution leads to things 
which are not pretty.——Mr. Buaine has applied for the 
assent of Canada to arbitration in the Bebring Straits 
matter——M. pe Giers has arrived in Paris, and all 
sorts of signals of joy have been “ religiously popped” ac- 
cordingly. The pensive student of French history imagines 
{without much difficulty) the substitutes for “Vive la 


“ Russie!” which would resound in that capital after the 
first French defeat in a Franco- Russian alliance. ——Doubt- 
ful news arrived yesterday about Emrn Pasua, and ap- 
parently undoubted news of the death of another German 
officer,Captain Von Gravesrevrn, in fight against those very 
awkward tribes at the back of the Cameroons, who have 
already eaten up the Crampet expedition, and made their 
prowess and the difficulty of their country indifferently felt 
by French, Germans, and Belgians. 


The appointment of Mr. Gzorce Curzon to 
Home Politics. the Indian Under-Secretaryship is a good one, 

and gives a great opportunity to a man of 
considerable talent. Mr. Curzon brings to his task know- 
ledge of the subject, debating power, and generally sound 
views. His only known fault (which may be parabolically 
described as a tendency to exalt the Pragmatic Sanction un- 
duly above its place among historical documents) may be 
cured or confirmed by office. In the former case he ought 
to have a really great future before him as a politician; the 
latter we will not anticipate. Mr. Jackson was formally 
accepted by his late constituents as candidate for North 
Leeds on Monday. 


No sensible Unionist will deny that the result 
Elections, of the South Molton election is very unfortu- 
nate, though it cannot be said to have been 
wholly unexpected. It would not be possible in this 
particular place to work out its lessons fully, but it is very 
important that those lessons should be learnt. Especially, 
we do not think that town-keeping folk at all realize the 
extent to which Gladstonian bribing of the vines is 
going on. The East Dorset campaign is being briskly 
fought, and here at least there is no question of an uasuit- 
able candidate. But the antecedents of the division are 
even less encouraging than in South Molton, and we can 
neither afford any extra weight nor spare any riding possible 
if we are to win. 


The Colston speeches, yesterday week, must 

Speeches. have somewhat mortified Gladstonians by the 
contrast of the oratory at the “ Dolphin” and 

“ Anchor” dinners, At the former, Sir Micnuagt Hicks- 
Beacu and Mr, addressed a goodly company ; and 
if we cannot agree with Sir Micnagt on the subject of 
Irish Local Government, we may recognize vigour in his 
speech. The other festivity could command the services of 
no more distinguished person than Lord Carrineroy, who 
has discavered that “Tory Centralism strikes at the roots 
“ of the great English confederacy all over the world.” There 
is no better wine all over the world than there is in 
Bristol, and there is considerably stronger wit elsewhere than 
in the usual Gladstonian assembly. But Lord Carrinctoy 
must, indeed, have thought that the wine had above 
the wit of his hearers if he expected them to believe that 
Tories have been the foes and Liberals the friends of the 
Colonies. Mr. Cuampertain spoke at Birmingham on 
Wednesday in his most saddening vein of complete in- 
difference to the comfort of his sometime comrades, who 
have gnashed their teeth accordingly. There is a certain 
place in the cheek of some, if not of all, dogs which if you 
discreetly tickle, the dog (who cannot bite you if he would) 
will automatically grin horrible and snap the empty air. 
Mr. CHAMBERLAIN seems to have got the knack of some- 
thing like this trick with his old friends the Gladstonians. 
——0On Thursday night two Liberal-Unionist leaders de- 
livered addresses in Scotland—Lord Hartineton at Crieff, 
Mr. Goscuen at Edinburgh. The former made a good 
fighting anti-Home-Rule speech, which should cheer up the 
Scotch Unionists; the latter spoke non-politically, and 
easantly on imagination, and expressed his admiration for 
Doma. This probably explains his political salvation. 
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There may be Gladstonians who are Alexandrians, but we 
never met one,, 
A meeting of the “ London Ratepayers’ De- 
Bane Broce a. “fence League” was held, none too soon, on 
Wednesday, to try to organize opposition to 
the reckless spending of the School Board and the County 
Council. Lord Wemyss, the Dean of Str. Pavut’s, and other 
good men spoke. But, for ourselves, we see little good in 
anything short of an association each member of which 
shall pledge himself to bring, vi et armis if necessary, two 
other ratepayers to the poll. If the London ratepayer 
cares to vindicate himself from the reproach that he will 
do anything but vote, he has two excellent occasions now 
and next March. 


Let him use them. 


The Duke of Porttanp backed Mr. 
Correspondence. up in the matter of the re-importation of 

Ormonde with a very sensible letter on Mon- 
day.—Everybody appeared to have been taken with a 
fit of letter-writing on Tuesday morning. Controversy 
raged over lifeboat crews, but Mr. Fincn Harton, taking 
the generous side, need not have called Lucretius “ the 
“‘ most impudent of all cynics.” Cynic possibly ; but im- 
pudence and the greatest of Roman poets are many miles 
asunder, Mr. Arnoxp Forster girded himself with his 
tail like Mrxos, and sent the British army down many 
circles or columns. Mr. Louis Stevenson gave a curious 
picture of the trials of white residents in savagedom 
tem by German officialism. The old subject of 
Howsern’s “ Ambassadors” was taken up by Mr. LioneL 
Cust and (very interestingly on a special point of expertise) 
by Mr. Barctay Squire. Three mayors, two generals, 
one Canon Maccott, and one Mr. Grant ALLEN, 
with divers others, helped to make up four solid inches 
of correspondence in the index merely of the Z'imes.—— 
The Duke of Westminster followed suit in the Ormonde 
matter on Wednesday morning, and Sir Gzorce Bowen 
took up his parable again on the advantages of modern 
Greek. It seems that it was all that wicked “Dutch Pro- 
“ fessor Erasmus.” /e made us pronounce Greek as we do, 
and Sir Gzorce is sure that we did it otherwise before the 
Reformation, What a clever man that Dutch Professor 
Erasmus must have been to convert England to a system of 
pronunciation which is simply this—that Englishmen in 
pronouncing a language, the vowel and other values of 
which are not known, use their own values just as foreigners 
use theirs !——-On Thursday morning our “ poor little army ” 
was again terribly trounced, Mr. Arnotp Forster and 
“ Verus” returning to the charge. On the other hand, 
Admiral Cotoms made a shift to rescue our equally poor, 
but not so little, navy from the equally terrible trouncing 
of Mr. Brerr and Mr. Larrp Crowes. It is 
rather odd that nobody has proposed as a remedy for these 
jars the breaking of all officers and the commissioning of all 
civilians. Turn about is fair play.—— An obscure, but highly 
acrimonious, discussion has been going on for some time 
between Sir D. Tennant and “that injanious janius Swirt 
“ McNet.” on the highly interesting question whether 
Mr. Hormeyr, the Cape politician, on a certain occasion did 
or did nct make the sound which ganders use, and which 
American novelists of the Order of the Immaculate Con- 
cettists are particularly fond of calling “ sibilant.” A more 
interesting question is whether the Cameron Highlanders 
would like to become Guards or not. Lord ARcHIBALD 
CampBELL thinks that, on certain conditions, they would ; 
others that they would not. 


_ It was announced on Monday that Cavendish 
Universities. College at Cambridge, which three years 
was reorganized after a first break-down, had 
continued to be carried on at a loss, and must be closed next 
year. It is of course always a pity that time, money, 
and labour spent on a well-meaning effort should be wasted. 
But Cavendish was from the beginning a mistaken, and a 
rather mischievously mistaken, attempt to impart the 
name without the substance of a University education, and 
we cannot weep for it. Mr. Kerr, of Trinity College, won 
the Colquhoun Sculls, at Cambridge, on Thursday. 


Plentiful news of damage by the gales filled 
Miscellaneous. the newspapers at the ap last and the 

beginning of this week. It appeared amon 
other things that that sublime wisdom which inl 
officialism had selected the present time for the repair and 
consequent disabling of two out of the very small number 
of steam lifeboats that England possesses. As any child 
knows that the worst gales of the year almost invariably 


happen between the first of October and the first of 
December, nothing could have been more daintily con- 
trived. Captain Cuetwynp, the National Lifeboat Institu- 
tion’s chief inspector, has been holding inquiries all the 
week, but fortunately nothing like serious misconduct or 
even mismanagement has been disclosed. This opinion 
Captain CueTwynpsubsequently embodied in an oficial Report. 
Steps have been taken, none too soon, to raise a fund 
for assisting the distress caused by the floods in Somerset, 
which have kept the two valleys on either side of the 
Polden Hills under water for more than a month. 
Yesterday week the London County Council, led by the 
serene wisdom of Mr. Stuart, discussed the “ incidence of 
“taxation.” It would have been more to the point to 
discuss the excidence of those coal duties which nobody 
felt and which provided a most useful revenue. The 
Council, on Tuesday, despite the protest of some members 
who have an idea of common decency, protested that it was 
not ashamed of itself in the licensing matter. The tota 
eclipse of the moon, due on Sunday night, was scarcely seen 
at all in England or, indeed, anywhere in Northern Europe, 
owing to the dirty weather. There was a serious fire at 
the cavalry barracks, Canterbury, on Monday. 


Lieut. Bayty, who died at Bath on Monday, 
Obituary. aged over a hundred, is believed to have been 
the eldest of British military officers. He 
fought at Busaco eighty-one years ago. Mr. Heaton, of 
Birmingham, was probably the greatest private mint-owner 
in the world. 
Among books may be noted, besides Mrs. 
Books, &c, Gnrimwoon’s Manipur volume, which we review 
elsewhere, Mr. Garpiver’s completion of his 
History of the Civil War to 1649 (LoncmaNs); a very 
pretty collection of Elizabethan Songs in Honour of Love 
and Beauty (Oscoop, McItvainz, & Co.), edited by Mr. 
E. H. Garrett and prefaced by Mr. Anprew Lane; Mr. 
Justin Winsor’s Christopher Columbus (Sampson Low) ; 
and a new and much more complete edition (Unwin) of 
the English translation of Professor ViLLanri’s well-known 
book on 


THE SOUTH MOLTON ELECTION. 


N°? wise Unionist will make light of the South Molton 
election, though its significance may be easily exagge- 
rated, and still more easily misconstrued. The history of 
the constituency was very peculiar, and, combined with the 
circumstances of the actual election, had made Unionist 
lookers-on the very reverse of cheerful about the result. In 
1885 Lord Lymincton, standing as a Liberal, and assisted 
by the great personal popularity of his father, Lord Ports- 
mouTH, had beaten his Tory opponent, Colonel TreFvusis, by, 
in round numbers, five thousand to three thousand. Next 
year, standing as a Liberal- Unionist, with the same advan- 
tage, he had beaten the Gladstonian, Mr. Waker, by four 
thousand to two thousand—figures which, as any one can see, 
indicate immense abstentions of either Tories or Liberal- 
Unionists, for otherwise Lord LymincTon ought to have 
polled something like six thousand votes at least. At 
the present election, when Mr. Butter, a Liberal- Unionist, 
hardly known in the division, opposed Mr. Lampert, 
a well-known Gladstonian landlord and tenant-farmer, 
not a hundred more than the Tory poll of 1885 rallied 
to the Unionist side. Either, therefore, the Liberal- 
Unionists of North-East Devonshire have vanished, or the 
Tories for some reason declined to vote for Mr. Butier, or 
the Gladstonians have made wholesale conversions from 
both parties. Now, unlike some supporters of the present. 
Government, we are always loth to speak otherwise than cor- 
dially of the Liberal-Unionists. They set both at first and 
since an example of political steadfastness which has had 
too few precedents ; they made great sacrifices ; and they 
added quality, if not quantity, tothe Unionist forces. They 
have, indeed, as it seems to us, been rewarded by somewhat 
excessive deference to their opinions on the part of the 
Government ; but it is needless to dwell on that now. A 
more serious matter is that the maintenance of the com- 
pact by which their seats when they fall vacant are con- 
tested by persons of their own persuasion, and not by Tories, 
has brought upon us most of our serious losses during the 
present Parliament. But even on this we need not dwell 
much. We think that a Tory would have made a much 
better fight than Mr. Butter ; but weare by no means sure 
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that any Tory would have beaten Mr. Lampert. And we 
are not sure of it for a reason which it behoves Unionists to 
take count of, if they would not merely escape temporary 
disaster at the next election, but ward off a great danger to 
the country. 

It is nonsense to say—and probably not one sane man 
in ten of those who say it believes—that the Irish question 
had anything to do with this matter. What had to do 
with it is something quite different. People who live in 
the large towns, and who do not even read the country 
papers, have very little idea of the constant Gladstonian 
practice on the cupidity and credulity of the agricultural 
labourer which is now going on in the agricultural dis- 
tricts. Take up any one of the smaller country newspapers 
—of those which deal weekly with the news of several 
centres—and you are pretty certain to find, not one or 
two, but three, four, or half a dozen, addresses by Glad- 
stonian candidates, all more or less openly hinting that 
parish Councils are to redistribute landed and other pro- 
perty. The labourer is carefully told that he is to be 
supreme, that it is to be one-man-one-vote, that the squire, 
the parson, the farmer, are therefore to be powerless against 
him in managing “affairs.” Sometimes the word affairs 
is left to produce its own effect ; sometimes it is more or 
less cautiously translated and applied to allotments, to 
tithes, to anything else that is thought attractive; but 
in almost all cases the candidate manages to convey to his 
hearers a notion that the Council will be able to do 
with the parish pretty much what Parliament does with 
the country in the way of dealing with property, allotting 
taxation, and the like. Now when we see the unblushing 
selfishness with which bodies of men higher in presumed 
intelligence and education than the agricultural labourer 
-are prepared to subordinate politics to their private ends, it 
must need a very strong confidence indeed in the agri- 
cultural labourer himself to think that he will be proof 
against temptation of this kind. He might be if the same 
unremitting diligence were used on the other side. But it 
is not. Although there are exceptions, Unionist candidates 
are less diligent than their rivals, and (which is still worse) 
they are far less direct in their appeals. They talk about 
matters which their hearers care nothing about. They do 
not, as they might very easily, show that you can’t put a 
gratuitous shilling into A’s pocket without taking it from 
B's, and that when that game begins, it is not always in 
A’s pocket that the shilling stays. Now, this and other 
things like it are exactly what they should do. The 
game is now being played in the country districts by 
Gladstonians with absolute unscrupulousness and with 
-extreme diligence and energy. The unscrupulousness may 
be left all their own, but the diligence and energy can at 
least be met with equal or greater energy and diligence. At 
present, to the best of our belief, they are not so being 
met. We see the result in South Molton ; we hope we 
shall not see it in East Dorset. But if we do, there will 
be no kind of room for doubt about the cause. 


THE MATHEMATICS OF CRICKET. 


HE glorious uncertainty of cricket is probably over- 

estimated. It is an unglorious certainty that some 
men will never make twenty runs, and never hold one 
catch out of ten; while, taking the season through, it is a 
certainty that a considerable number of players will average 
over twenty-five. The uncertainty is only about each 
individual match, Thus Cambridge, this year, was about 
thrice as good as Oxford, yet only won by two wickets. 
How far trustworthy results in the way of averages may be 
arrived at is the problem attempted, and solved, by 
Mr. Bernarp Dave in his pamphlet, Some Statistics of 
Cricket (Benaioce & Co.) Mr. Dare takes a period of 
twenty-five years, strikes a mean average of first-class 
players’ innings for each year, and rectifies by the meteoro- 
logical reports. It is natural to expect that the bat 
will profit by fine weather, the ball by broken weather, 
and this expectation is fulfilled. Meanwhile, on the whole, 
“personal form is to all intents a fixed quantity.” One 
player improves a little; one goes off a little. The “ per- 
“sonal equation” in sports 1s a curious topic. In astro- 
nomy the personal equation, the power of noting the transit 
of a star, is fixed at once, we believe, for each observer. 
Attention and alertness do not vary in each case, and can 


be scientifically allowed for. So in angling, a man cannot | 


improve on his personal equation in the matter of striking 
a rising trout. His eye works just so slowly or so quickly ; 
his will communicates with his hand at this or that pace. 
And in games—once the game is mastered—we think that 
the personal equation may soon be reckoned, on the whole. 
At golf you can do the round in an average of 130 or of 
86; and for long periods this average will vary but little. 
Yet there be men, we admit, who steadily lower their 
handicap. The majority stick fast at a point soon reached. 

At cricket the mean annual averages from 1886 to 1890 
are reckoned up by Mr. Date. The lowest is that of the 
rainy year, 1879 (12°875). The highest is that of the sunny 
year of the Queen's Jubilee, 1887 (20'467). The year 
1879 falls below the worst of other years by two runs. A 
case of real improvement in skill is ascertained thus— 
ABEL’s average in 1887 is 18; in 1891 is 31. Allowing for 
weather, ABEL’s 18 in 1887 contracts to 14, while, still allow- 
ing for weather, his 31 of 1888 rises to 33. Thus, ABEL 
ey by 19 runs an innings, unless, indeed, ABEL is a 
paddle-bat, and does best on a wet wicket, which seems con- 
trary to right reason and the nature of things. 

Mr. Dae next compares Sarewsspury and Dr. W. G. 
Grace. In 1881 W. G.’s average was 78 in 33 innings ; 
a@ sair saint was he for the bowlers. In 1887, SurewsBury’s 
average for 22 innings was 78. Now the mean average of 1881 
was only 16, while the mean average of 1887 was 20. This, 
by mathematics’ artful aid, makes W. G.=78, and Surews- 
BuRY=62. In 1873, allowing for all things mathematical, 
Dr. Grace=75. In four years—1868, 1871, 1872, and 
1873—Dr. Grace had averages exceeding in real as opposed 
to nominal value, SHrewspury’s average of 78 in 1887, 
still Sorewspury is best “on paper,” and probably in 1887 
was really our best bat. On the whole, it seems that bat- 
ting has improved, “though not to the extent commonly 
“ supposed.” Nor can it be said that the cause of this is 
worse bowling. LonMany, in 1887, had an average of 15 
runs a wicket, when the mean average was 15. Allowing 
for fine weather, this makes Lonmann’s bowling average = 12. 
AtrewELt is best in 1887 (dry), worst in 1888 (wet). 
There have been bowlers about whom “wet” might be 
used in a convivial sense, but this disturbing element 
(which, of course, has nothing whatever to do with the 
case in point) cannot well be estimated. The calculations 
make Mr. TurNer not so good a bowler as Mr. Sporrorrs ; 
but who ever thought he was? The best Australian eleven 
seems to have been that of 1880, the least good that of 
1886. The best England is to the best Australian eleven 
as 11 to 5. The greatest bowlers on these abstruse 

rinciples are Grorce Freeman, who gave Dr. Grace, 
he says, more trouble than any other man of mortal 
mould, and Mycrorr—that is, on an average of fifty 
wickets ; on an average of a hundred wickets ALFRED SHaw 
comes first, then Emmerr, Crosstanp, Sporrortu, and 
Loumayn. Mr, A. G. Sreet is the only amateur, except 
Mr. Sporrorrs, on a list of eleven. Mr. STeet’s year was 
1878, WitsHer’s 1868, while 1888 saw the culmination of 
Loumann and 

Mr. Date suggests that, in scores, the place in the field 
of each fielder who makes a catch should be stated. 
Thus, Jones, c. Surrn (Third man), 

Brown c. Green (Silly point). 
Thus the fatalities of places in the field could be estimated, 
and “the knowledge so gained would be of great value in 
“ placing the field.” But surely the field is placed empi- 
rically," differently foreach batsman? The little pamphlet is 
of interest to cricketers, and costs a shilling. 


THE PAMIR QUESTION. 


A® it is known that there was a representative of the 
Foreign Office in what may be called the immediate 
neighbourhood of the Pamir when Captain YouncHusBaND 
and Mr. Davison had their recent difficulties with the 
Russians, that he was acquainted with these difficulties, and 
that long afterwards Lord Sarissury most emphatically 
denied, at the Guildhall, the existence of even a cloud on 
the horizon of foreign affairs, it must, of course, be sup- 

sed that explanations of the matter satisfactory to the 

nimE Minister have been given from St. Petersburg. 
But it will not be possible fully to share that satisfaction 
until it is known what the explanations are. We have 
as yet no detailed account of what happened from the 
Russian side, but we have Captain Youncuuspanp’s, and 
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he is both far too experienced a topographer and far too 
trustworthy .an officer to make a mistake in the geo- 
graphical facts which by themselves give reason for uneasi- 
ness. Ag was thought by all well-informed persons from 
the first, the reports of violence were wholly unfounded. 
What the Russians did was to refuse liberty of “circu- 
“ lating” to the travellers, and to take one of them whom 
they found on the forbidden ground to their own head- 
quarters. This, though it can hardly be called effusively 
triendly conduct, is, if it be admitted that the obstructors 
sessed or even claimed the territory in question, neither 
acasus belli nor even a reason for serious remonstrance. 
We often.do it ourselves in India. No Continental State 
would ever dream of abdicating the power of politely con- 
ducting a foreigner to the frontier, or as politely refusing to 
permit him to cross it ; and even in this Liberty Hall of an 
England the right is but in abeyance, if even that. The ques- 
tion, of course, is whether the Russians themselves had any 
business where they were, and whether England intends to 
recognize their business. We may leave the Chinese- Russian 
difficulty, or that affecting the Eastern Pamirs, alone for 
the moment; that affecting ourselves in the Western or 
Southern is quite serious enough. It has two sides. On 
the one hand, the Russians would seem to have claimed as 
theirs the whole of the region vaguely known as the Pamir, 
and supposed to have been, five years ago, roughly divided 
between them and ourselves, as a matter of influence, if not 
of occupation. They would appear to have included in 
this claim Wakhan, an undoubted dependency of Afghan- 
istan. But, if Captain Youncuuspanp is to be believed, 
they did much more than this. They actually crossed 
with a military foree the Hindu Koosh proper, far south 
of the southernmost branch of the Oxus; they entered 
the territory of Chitral, which is unquestionably under 
English protection ; and they returned by the Baroghil 
Pass to the Pamir. ‘This is almost as distinct a raid 
upon English territory as could have been made by any 
Scot in old times who should have crossed the Debateable 
Land southwards, and made his way back over the 
Carter. Indeed the Baroghil Pass occupies, on a larger 
scale, almost exactly the position of the central opening 
through the Cheviots. It is the main gate through the 
range which separates Northern and Southern Asia, and the 
s south of it to Afghanistan, if not to India direct, are 
plain, easy, and by no means long. It would be a decidedly 
unwise thing to admit Russian influence up to its northern 
approaches. If we let the Russians go and come as they 
please over it, we may just as well abandon all the attempts 
which have been recently made to secure outworks in 
Yaghistan and other districts, and leave the entire 
northern outskirts of India for the Czar to secure the 
passes, arrange supplies and roads, and recruit forces. 

These things are so certain and so well known to the 
Indian authorities, that we can hardly believe in such 
carelessness as would be implied in acquiescence. It is 
known that some soreness was felt in Russia at the 
alleged restrictions put by us on Captain GromBrcHEvsKyY's 
movements, and the hampering of Captain YouncuusBAND 
and his coadjutor may be a sort of little tit for tat. It is 
very likely that the Russians, who have never been satisfied 
with the end of the Kuldja matter, are trying to oust the 
Chinese in the Eastern Pamir. But we must repeat that 
we feel a curiosity, which almost amounts to anxiety, to 
know how they explained these proceedings. And to us, at 
least, no explanation will be satisfactory which does not 
contain an apology for ti ing south of the Hindu 
Koosh at all, and a distinct withdrawal of all claims to 
districts lying south of a line drawn, say, from the conflu- 
ence of the two branches of the Oxus to Tashkurgan. 


THE 8.R.G.P.G. OF SAMOA. 


WO closely-printed columns of Tuesday's Times are 
filled with the proceedings of the Samoa Society for 
Roasting a German President Gratis, of which Mr. Robert 
Louis Stevenson is apparently the founder, the chairman, 
and the secretary. They are amusing, partly by the de- 
liberate art of Mr. Srrevenson, partly for other causes. 
The witty author of The Dynamiter has a pretty talent 
for spurgalling whomsoever his hypothesis requires him 
to select as ass for the time being. He has displayed it 
before, and has again exercised it at the expense of 
Freiherr Senrrt von Pirsacn. From the two columns of 
the proceedings of the already. named Society we gather 


an impression that the official who works in the Paradise 
of the Pacific, under the eye of a leisured novelist conscious 
of great faculties of humorous presentment, does well to 
look to his ps and 7s. More than this we do not very dis- 
tinctly gather. Mr. Stevenson is very funny about the 
gambadoes, frantic decisions, and erratic, unaccountable 
goings-on in general of his victim. The Freiherr does not 
appear, from his share in the published correspondence, to 
be a person of much nimbleness of mind or pen ; and yet, 
if we could get his version of the proceedings of the 
8.R G.P.G., it is just possible that it also might be found 
to be not without a humour of its own. 

The sin of Frhr. Senrrt von Pirsacn, as recorded by Mr. 
STEVENSON, is that he threatened to blow up with dynamite 
a certain prison at Apia in which he had charge of six 
natives who were confined in “ gentlemanly” detention. If 
this threat was quite unnecessary, it was undignified on the 
part of the Freiherr. But was it uncalled for? Mr. Srevenson 
says it was; but then he confesses that an attempt had been 
made to rescue the prisoners on their way to gaol. Now 
Frhr. Senrrt von Pitsacu may, “ from information received,” 
have been led to conclude that the effort would be renewed. 
In that case, if he had no garrison—for which want he may 
not be answerable—his decision was vigorous, and even, since 
he appears to have decided to go aloft with his charge, heroic. 
Moreover, it was according to precedent, seeing that the order 
to shoot the prisoners if a rescue is attempted is justified by 
many military and police examples. Besides, Frbr. Senrrr 
von Pixsacu did not rely on dynamite guand méme. He 
shipped his prisoners on a cutter at the earliest opportunity 
and sent them to Tokelaws, which we conceive to be a more 
remote and secure place of detention. So far the story 
appears to us rather to redound to Frhr. Senrrr von 
Pitsacu’s determination of character. There is much more 
about his doings—his resolution to build a house, apparently 
(why apparently /) with native money, his resignations, his 
pets, and fits of the nerves. It is funny enough; but 
then we must allow for the natural human inclination 
of a writer conscious of powers of humorous presentment. 
to humorously present the conduct of those of whom he 
disapproves. One thing we do gather concerning the Pre- 
sident, from the correspondence in the appendix to Mr. 
SrEvENson’s statement—namely, that he isa master of the 
art of administering oflicial snubs. The white residents, 
through Mr. Stevenson, remonstrated with him about the 
unprecedented dynamite scandal (which is not unprece- 
dented), asking him if it was true, asking whether he 
thought such conduct becoming, asking what effect he sup- 
posed it would have on the native morals and view of the 
white character, as formed after a prolonged acquaintance 
with beachcombers, béche-de-mer traders, and blackbirders. 
Be it observed that the white residents did not pretend that. 
all this about the dynamite was more than rumour. The 
substance of Frhr. Sexrrt von Pizsacu his answer is given 
in the following words :—“ Generally I beg to state that, 
“ with a view of successfully performing my official duties, I 
“ believe it is advisable for me to pay no attention to any 
“ anonymous rumour.” From that not undignified position 
it has been impossible to drive Frhr. Senrrr von Pitsacn, 
and so, with a postscript as to his further follies in the 
way of resignations, &c., the story ends. Considering that 
the dynamite scandal is a mere rumour, that the white 
residents feel in no danger except of moral disapprobation 
on the part of Samoans, that by Mr. Stevenson’s own con- 
fession the German authorities have behaved with perfect 
loyalty, one does, as at present advised, wonder whether 
all this is not a case of much ado about very little. Frhr. 
Senrrr von Pitsacn may be a feather- and pig-headed 
German, and little societies, like the foreign colony in 
Samoa, are terribly addicted to making mountains out of 
molehills. They do not often find humorous authors with 
a faculty for writing exquisite English to chronicle their 
small beer. 


BETTING BY PROXY. 


N the famous old case of the “rump and dozen,” it 
was held that the time of the QueEn’s Courts should 

not be wasted in settling contingent claims for “a good 
“ dinner with plenty of wine for everybody present.” It 
would be difficult to imagine a more trivial and unedifying 
dispute than that between Mr. Samve. WILKINson and 
Mr. Russert Gorpon Taytor. Yet it occupied Mr. 
Justice Denman and a special jury, to the prejudice of more 
important interests, for two days. The transaction ws 
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really a betting one, from beginning to end. The judge 
appraised the respective merits of the parties by declaring 
that “men who made their money in the way plaintiff did 
“ caused a great deal of mischief and misery; but, on the 
“ other hand, the defendant was about as contemptible a 
“ being as one could well conceive.” Nevertheless the trial 
had to proceed, and Mr. Justice DENMAN was unable to stop 
it, because the Courts have established an artificial rule of 
law. They have held, in ToackeEr v. Harpy, and many other 
instances, that a betting commission is recoverable, although 
a bet itself is not. Logically, no doubt, the distinction is 
plausible, and even defensible. At Common Law betting 
was not illegal, and simple betting as between individuals 
is not punishable now. The judges, however, declined 
to entertain actions for bets, considering them derogatory 
to the character of judicial tribunals. By a statute passed 
early in the present reign, all contracts by way of gaming 
or wagering were declared to be not criminal, but void. Is 
an ment between WiLkinson and Taytor that 
shall make bets for Taytor, paying Taytor if 
he wins, and being paid by Taytor if he loses, a contract 
by way of gaming and wagering?! The Court of Appeal has 
decided that it is not, and therefore Mr. Justice Denman 
was bound to try the issue. The situation is curious. 
WILKINSON won some of the bets, and lost others, though 
he lost a good many more than he won. No Court would 
have compelled him to pay his losses. No Court would 
have assisted him to recover his winnings. Yet, having 
paid what he was not in law bound to pay, he is entitled in 
law to .be recouped by his employer. The defendant in 
such circumstances has, of course, no right to complain. 
Any honourable man would wish to discharge his moral 
liabilities ; and even Mr. Taytor expressed, through his 
counsel, an intention of doing so when he could. But that 
does not affect the strange complexity of the decisions. 

As Mr. WiLkKryson sued for nearly five hundred pounds, 
and only recovered forty, his qualified success will not put 
much into his pocket and will not encourage similar liti- 
gation. He really failed, however, so far as he did fail, not 
so much because the law was against him, as because his 
evidence was insufficient. In a list of fourteen bets, made 
by the plaintiff with various turfites, the jury found that 
only one was proved to have been laid by WILKrNson on 
behalf of Taytor. In the absence of such proof it was, of 
course, impossible for WILKINSON to recover. Betting on the 
tape, as described by some of the witnesses, is not a refined or 
intellectual form of amusement, and it may easily become 
ruinous. Without attempting to sympathize with the 
sorrows of Mr. TayLor, we may suggest that the law ought 
to be more rational and consistent on this subject of 
betting. Parliament cannot put down gambling, even if 
the term could be strictly defined. It would be easier to 
regulate prices and wages at once than to prescribe Par- 
liamentary points for whist and piquet. But, while 
keeping a hell is a serious offence, while even fre- 
quenting it entails a pecuniary penalty, and while the 
Legislature has declared all wagering contracts void, 
it seems rather absurd that a judge and jury should 
spend hours in solemnly investigating the accounts of 
a bookmaker or a commission agent with his clients. 
Sir James SrerHey, who will not be suspected of a weak- 
ness for grandmotherly legislation, has proposed that these 
contracts should be included in the statute of VicToria, 

*and that no action should lie in respect of them. The 
proposal is in accordance with common sense and with 
public convenience. If Mr. Witkrnson, and men of his 
class, choose to make their livelihood by the encouragement 
of betting, the law at least need not encourage them. 
No reasonable person can doubt that, however innocent 
may be “a little money on the rubber,” immense harm is 
done by the systematic “ plunging” on races on the part of 
men who do not know a horse from a cow. Moreover, 
there is another and a less ostentatiously moral side of 
the question. While heavy commercial cases are waiting 
for trial, it does seem rather scandalous that a couple of 
working-days should be wasted on the paltry details of such 
a transactions as those disclosed in WILKINSON »v, 
AYLOR, - 


1885-6—AND 
M® ARTHUR ARNOLD has thrown some light cn 
i Mr, GLapstTone’s obstinate reticence with respect to 


the details of his future Home Rule Bill. If they were 
made known before the general election Mr. ARNoLD might 


feel it his duty to criticize some of them adversely. The 
result would prove—such is Mr. ARNoLD’s apparent infer- 
ence, for his modesty prevents him saying so much in ex- 
plicit terms—either fatal to the Bill, if the provisions in 
question were persisted in, or injurious to Mr. GLapsTone’s 
self-respect, which Mr. ArnoLp would, of course, be re- 
luctant to wound, if they were withdrawn or modified. Mr. 
ARNOLD is anxious to spare Mr, GLapsTonE a premature 
humiliation, and will therefore reserve his unformulated 
objections until the undrafted Bill isin Committee. It will 
no doubt be less mortifying to Mr. Gapstone to accept Mr. 
ARNOLD's reconstruction of the measure through the mediam 
of a Parliamentary Committee than at his mere personal 
suggestion. We do not like to press on Mr. Arnoup the 
consideration that he may possibly not be in a position to 
criticize Mr. Guapstone’s Bill when it reaches the com- 
mittee stage in the Session, let us say, of 1893. His being 
in the House of Commons will depend not only upon himself, 
but in some degree upon the electors of that division of the 
county of Dorset for which he is the Gladstonian, or perhaps 
we should rather say the Arnoldian, candidate. Ifthe people 
of Salford had not shown us how blind a constituency may 
be to political and personal merit, we should have had little 
doubt on the subject. But what North Salford did in 1885, 
and repeated with a shameless persistency in ill-doing in 
1886, North Dorset may be capable of in 1892. 


There is only one way that we can see out of the difficulty. 
Mr. GLapstonE may take Mr. Arvotp into the confidence 
which he declines to exhibit to the country at large, and 
thus avert the disastrous effect of Mr. Arnoup's adverse 
criticisms, whether in the face of the country at the General 
Election of 1892 or in Select Committee in 1893. If next 
year, or in the year following, the newspapers should an- 
nounce, in a paragraph below the Court Circular, that Mr. 
ArtuvuR ARNOLD has arrived at Hawarden on a visit, every 
one will know that Mr. GLapsTovE aims at something more 
than the social entertainment and intellectual delight of Mr. 
ARNOLD’s presence and conversation. The world will 
rightly conjecture that the new Home Rule Bill is in pro- 
cess of construction, and that Mr. Arnoxp is helping to 
make it. This is Mr. Guapstone’s method of doing busi- 
ness. He likes dark and sub‘erranean passages. It is not 
his way to take either the constituencies or the House of 
Commons, or his party, or even the leaders of his party, 
into his confidence. His habit is to get a scheme prepared 
in advance, in secret concert with influential persons, 
and then to surprise Parliament and the country into an 
assent which they have not had time to consider. After 
the election of 1885, which gave Mr. Giapstone a follow- 
ing in the House of Commons less by four than the numbers 
of the Conservatives and Nationalists taken together, Mr. 
GLapsToNE set himself to come to a secret understanding 
separately with both the two leaders, An agent of Mr. 
GLapsToNE’s approached a follower of Mr. Pannetu’s with 
a series of propositions, numbered and reduced to bmg 
which set forth the principal heads of a Home Rule Bill, 
with a statement of the views of Mr. GLADSTONE upon each 
of them. The thing, of course, crept out; and the sub- 
stance of the project was disclosed on the same day in a 
London morning and evening newspaper, and in a pro- 
vincial journal having close relations with Mr. GLapsTong. 
This was about the middle of December 1885. Mr. 
CHAMBERLAIN at once uttered what was apparently a pro- 
test against the scheme. Lord Hartineron and Mr. 
GoscuEeNn took instantaneous occasion to declare that no 
project of Home Rule had ever been submitted to them. 
Mr. Gu apsTone emitted immediately one of those dis- 
claimers for which he is celebrated, in which he 
said that “his political friends might rest assured 
“ that he remembered his obligations to them, and might 
“ safely understand that he was bound to none of the ideas 
“ announced in his name.” Bound! Ofcourne not. Who 
can bind Mr. Guapstone to anything, even to the ideas 
announced by hiwself? While Mr. Parneti was being 
approached through one of his lieutenants, in Mr. 
GLADsTONE's name, and with his apparent authority, Mr. 
GiapsTonE himself was making overtures through a mae 
influential intermediary to a still more important person. 
Daring that same December Mr. Giapstone and Mr. 
Batrour were guests of the Duke of Westminster at 
Eaton. Mr. Guapstone expressed his strong desire that 
Lord Sauissury, as Prime Minister, should undertake a 
measure for the pacification of Ireland, and pledged himself 
to give him his support in doing so. The word Home Rule 
was not mentioned. But it was understood. Mr. GLApsToNE, 
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though he may occasionally be the victim of statements too 
specific made in his name, and received by those to whom they 
are made as coming from him, seldom says anything from 
himself which may not have one or other of several mean- 
ings. It is true that Mr. Guapstone had said that it 
would not be safe for a Government in a minority to bring 
forward a measure for extending self-government in Ireland ; 
and Lord Sauissury’s Government was in a large minority 
in the Parliament of 1885. But, then, there is no reason 
to think that Mr. Giapstone desired that Lord Saispury’s 
Government should do only what was safe for it. If Lord 
Saispury could be induced to make the experiment, and 
should fail in it, as he probably would, he would stand 
committed to a principle which might be described as Home 
Rule, and would leave the course clear for Mr. GLADSTONE, 
who would come into power, as if reluctantly, and in re- 
sponse to the call of duty to settle a question which his 
rival was unable to grapple with. Lord Satispury, to use a 
favourite phrase of Mr, Giapstoner’s, declined to be led into 
a trap. 


Thus, in the month of December 1885, while the con- 
stituencies, the Liberal party, and those colleagues of Mr. 
GuapstTone's his obligations to whom he ostentatiously 
recognized, were kept absolutely in the dark as to his in- 
tentions, Mr. GLapsToNE was negotiating, or endeavouring 
to negotiate (we will not say to tamper), with Lord Sauis- 
BurRY, through Mr. Batrour on the one hand, and with Mr. 
PaRNELL, through other agencies, on the other. A published 
correspondence between Mr. Batrour and Mr. GLapsTonE 
has told the story of the former transaction. The other, 
though matter of notoriety, has not been authoritatively 
narrated. On the meeting of Parliament in January, and 
until after the formation of his own Cabinet, Mr. GLapsToNE 
professed to be merely an anxious inquirer on the subject of 
Irish government. In reference to the sentence in the 
“QueExrn’s Speech which insisted on the necessity of maintain- 
ing the Legislative Union, he intimated that the Legislative 
Union was not incompatible with a subordinate Irish Legisla- 
ture ; but in doing so he was careful to say that he was 
speaking provisionally only. On coming into power, with a 
mandate not to reform the government of Ireland, but to 
give facilities to agricultural labourers to acquire allotments, 
Mr. GLApsTonE maintained the same attitude. He en- 
deavoured to induce Lord Hartineton, Mr. Goscuen, and 
Sir Henry James to enter the Cabinet, on the assurance 
that it was pledged to nothing but to inquiry. It was a 


‘Cabinet of investigation merely. Mr. CHAMBERLAIN and 


Sir Gzorce TREVELYAN joined it on that positive assurance, 
the latter statesman declaring that he took office as a 
practical protest against the idea that a Liberal Cabinet, 
with only one Home Ruler in it—Mr. Jonn Mortey, we 
suppose—could be considered as pledged to Home Rule. 
Sir Grorce Trevetyan afterwards complained that the 
= of inquiry had not been kept. The question of 

ome Rule had not been fairly thrashed out. A scheme, 
prepared by Mr. Giapstone, in concert with his more in- 
timate friends—Lord Spencer, it is believed, Mr. Jonn 
Mortey, and Sir Ropert Hamittoy, then permanent 
Under- —was drafted, was stated in outline to the 
‘Cabinet about the middle of March, and was laid before 
them fully some days after. This submission of a finished 
scheme to be accepted, rejected, or modified here and there, 
can scarcely be considered a fulfilment of Mr. GLapsTone’s 
undertaking that the Cabinet should itself be a Cabinet of 
inquiry. Mr. T. P. O'Connor, in his sketch of the life of 
Mr, Parne.t, has expressed his belief, from indications 
which he mentions, that Mr. Parnett was consulted 
throughout with respect to the measure, and was indeed 
its chief author. Be this as it may, it is clear that from 
beginning to end the Home Rule project was an affair of 
secret arrangement and management between Mr. Guap- 
STONE and one or two colleagues and confederates. Of 
course, it could not be withheld, when certain stages in its 
progress had been reached, from the Cabinet, Parliament, 
and the country. But except at these inevitable moments, 
the procedure adopted was surreptitious, clandestine, and 
stealthy. The signs are many that, if the folly of the con- 
stituencies should give the opportunity, the methods of 
1885-6 will be followed in 1892-3. The Cabinet, the 
House of Commous, and the country will be manipulated 
and surprised. 


THE LIFEBOAT SCANDAL. 


[teat thing to say, but we do not think that 
any correspondence in the papers, in our time, has been 
more absolutely futile than that which has arisen about the 
alleged mismanagement and misconduct in the lifeboat 
service on the Sussex coast during the late storm. The 
stamp of person who “ points the finger of scorn,” with a 
cocksureness only equalled by his ignorance, has had it 
almost wholly to himself. When he has been silent the 
place has been taken by mere sentimentalists. That some- 
thing was done at Sandgate and Hythe which was a proper 
subject for criticism, and that there was a fault of some 
kind in the management at Brighton, is only too clear. 
But criticism by competent persons there was none in the 
newspaper letters—only a rush of abuse or silly sneers. This 
sort of thing is not a jot the more respectable because the 
letters R.N. appear after the name of the writer of the 
letter. R.N. may mean paymaster’s clerk, or assistant 
engineer, or captain’s steward, for that matter. It is, 
besides, a fact that a gentleman may be a very com- 
petent naval officer, and yet no witch at the management 
of a boat. A very little experience will convince any one 
who has some knowledge of his own to enlighten him 
of the difference in this between a coast, 
man and a fisherman. The sneers and abuse which 
have been poured on the coxswain of the Brighton 
boat for refusing to put out at Shoreham are, as far as 
the facts are known, rather exceptionally silly. When 
the boat reached the scene of the wreck all the men had 
been saved from one of the schooners, and the other had 
gone to pieces. Under these circumstances the coxswain 
was, on the face of it, thoroughly justified in refusing to sub- 
ject his men and his boat to a useless risk. Whether the 
lifeboat ought not to have reached the beach sooner is 
another question. Other, too, is the question whether the 
Shoreham boat ought not to have been got out, as she was 
much better placed to help the wrecks. But it may 
anyhow be pointed out that a great deal of the clamour 
raised has come from people who might have lent a hand 
to drag the boat, and who did not, who might have given 
money to hire horses, and who did not. 

The inquiry held at Hythe into the disasters at Lydd 
and Sandgate is a more serious business. It cannot be said 
to be wholly satisfactory as an investigation, There is a 
want of coherence about it which produces confusion. We 
find some difticulty in making out to which of the suc- 
cessive launches, or attempts to launch, the different pieces 
of evidence given relate. But there is one essential fact 
which can be made out quite clearly. It is obvious that 
there was a great want at Sandgate of unity and in- 
telligence of direction. The premature launch has all the 
look of the action of men who were being pressed to do 
something, and who did the first thing which came to 
hand without sufficient thought. It is a confirmation of 
our opinion that Mr, Prater, of the Dymchurch Rocket 
Company, confesses that he fired twice, when he knew it to be 
useless, merely to “satisfy the crowd.” We do not wish to 
go too far in justifying the brothers Moore, who, after 
volunteering to join the boat, jumped out of her when the 
coxswain decided to launch her at the bathing place. It 
must be remembered, however, that the result of the attempt 
completely justified their opinion. There were no proper 
means of getting the boat through the surf, and though 
Captain Cuetwynp in his report considers the decision of 
the coxswain Henessgy to launch at Sandgate justified “ by 
“ the position,” we do not quite understand whether he 
does not include much more in that word than the practical 
possibility of getting the boat off the beach. The evidence, 
we cannot but think, shows that the lifeboat should never 
have been launched from Sandgateatall. She should either 
have been taken to Folkestone, where a tug could have helped 
her, or up to Hythe, where she would be to windward of the 
wreck, and would have the help of the current in reaching the 
Benvenue. Inall work—and more in boating than in most— 
it is mere stupidity to pit yourself against a foree when 
you can make it serve you by good management. When 
the boat was at last launched from Hythe, the wreck was 
reached with ease. The state of the surf and the wind had 
much to do with the ultimate success; but the Benvenne’s 
crew might have been brought off sooner if the launch had 
been tried first at the proper place. The error in not 
beginning there is exactly what would naturally come of 
excitement, and the want of recognized directing authority. 
That there was no proper directing authority is only too 
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clear, not only from the want of what may be called 
“ generalship ” shown all through, but from the confusion 


which was noticeable among the men of the crew and the 
helpers on the beach, and from the ugly wrangle which 
took place during the inquiry as to the right of one of the 
men to call himself second coxswain. Captain CHETWYND’s 
report is almost wholly laudatory of the conduct of the 
men he names. We donot wish to dispute his favourable 
opinion, but there are details of the story which do not 
speak altogether well for the discipline of the Sandgate 
crew, and the report would have carried more authority if 
is had at least taken some notice of them, 


THE NEW APPOINTMENTS. 


ia the new appointments and appointments to new offices 

which have been rendered necessary by Mr. Batrour’s 
accession to the First Lordship of the Treasury prove as 
judicious as they are interesting—and we have no reason to 
suppose that they will not—the Prime Minister will have 
good cause to congratulate himself. Mr. Jacksoy, Sir Jonn 
Gorst, and Mr. Curzon unite to form a picturesque group, 
the mere contemplation of which is accompanied by a 
pleasing sense of space and variety, and by the inspiriting 
feeling that it takes all sorts to make an official world. It 
would have been difficult to light upon three more diverse 
Parliamentary types than those represented respectively by 
the three politicians above named. Mr. Curzon’s position 
as an untried Minister hardly differs more widely from that 
of the two colleagues who have had five years of office than 
they differ from each other in respect of the route which 
each has taken towards advancement. We will not go quite so 
far as to say that Mr. Curzon stands related to Mr. Jackson 
as promise to performance, and to Sir Joun Gorsr as pro- 
mise to threat; but if we were to say so, it would not be 
altogether wide of the mark. The late Financial Secretary 
of the Treasury belongs to that class of officials who not 
only satisfy their chief of their fitness for higher office by 
exhibiting ability in a lower one, but earn it by their 
zealous discharge of their duties. His successor is an ex- 
ample of that other order, also a tolerably ancient one, of 
subordinate Minister who owes his promotion, not so much 
to efficiency, though that is not wanting, as to ambition. 
Having demonstrated his intellectual title to advancement, 
he holds himself free to reject the laborious and not always 
successful plan of establishing a moral claim to it by his 
services. He prefers to seek recognition of his merit not 
so much by rendering it more conspicuous as by showing 
the leaders of his party that, whether they are or are not 
duly impressed with it, he at any rate does not mean it to 
be ignored. The method seems at first sight a somewhat 
rough and primitive mode of self-assertion ; but it requires 
considerable skill and tact to manage it successfully, as the 
failures has shown. 

r. JACKSON will prove a ble Chief Secretary 
to the Lord Lieutenant A one doubts ; nor is there any 
reason for doubting that Sir Joun Gorst will make an 
efficient Financial Secretary to the Treasury if he chooses. 
And since for the moment, at any rate, his ambition must 
be satisfied, he probably will choose. He will hardly, we 
should think, consider the time to have arrived for a fresh 
step upward on the official ladder, between now and the 
general election; and until that time comes he may be 
expected to comport himself like any other acute lawyer 
and fairly energetic man of business in his new post. As 
to Mr. Curzon, everybody—even no doubt the Gladstonian 
Journalists, who have criticized his appointment in much 
the same spirit as a Greenwich mudlark might display in 
commenting from beneath the balcony on the speeches at a 
Ministerial fish dinner—will watch his career with interest. 
After all, even when you have exclaimed “ Yah! Who was 
“a fluent speaker at the Oxford Union? Who thinks he 
“knows all about India because he has made a tour in 
“ Central Asia?” you find you are “not much for’arder.” 
Then you have to fall back upon malign prophecy dis- 
guised as counsel, which is weak. “ Do not allow”— 
meaning, of course, you will allow—* your knack of smart 
* and supercilious reply to betray you into making the 
wrong sort of official answer from the ‘I'reasury Bench. 
f Cleverness often proves a snare toa young Minister, which 

it is to be hoped “—but not in the least degree to be ex- 
pected—“ that you will avoid.” This, we say, considered 
48 so much veiled prediction of disaster, has a feebly 


spiteful air, which does not favourably impress the public 
with the critic, while, on the other hand, it greatly enhances 
the interest attaching to the person criticized. People 
generally will not think worse or less hopefully of Mr. 
Curzon because he is clever and a good speaker, and has 
written with sense and point on Central Asian affairs. He 
may ibly fail as a Minister; clever young men have 
so failed before this. But, then,so have stupid young men, 
in perhaps almost equal numbers ; so Mr. Curzon need not. 
despair. 

The new Secretary to the has 
lost no time in announcing that his appointment does not 
foreshadow any change of Ministerial policy in Ireland. 
From the executive point of view it was not, of course, ex- 
pected that it would; but there seams t> have been doubt 
in some quarters—without, indeed, much foundation for 
it, so far as we can see—as to whether these redistribu- 
tions of departmental offices would not be followed by 
a revision of the Irish legislative programme for next 
Session. Mr. Jackson, however, has effectually dispelled 
that idea. We are to have, it seems, another Irish Session 
—or what must eventually prove an Irish Session, whether 
Ministers choose so to call it or not—to wind up the present 
Parliament. Ireland is to have its share of the “boon” of 
free education, and Mr. Batrour’s undertaking to provide 
that country, or to attempt to provide it, with a system of 
local government, after the English and Scotch model, is to 
be faithfully carried out. What that means we all know. It 
means that the Government will introduce a Bill which, if it 
really hands over Irish local administration to the class of 
Irishmen who now form the Boards of Guardians, will be 
vigorously and rightly resisted by every Irish Tory, and by 
whatever remnant of the Tory party may still be discover- 
able among the English Ministerialists ; while, if any attempt 
is made to neutralize its mischief by checks and balances— 
such as the plural vote—it will encounter equally pertina- 
cious opposition from the Irish Nationalists. That is an 
adventure which may quite conceivably end in disaster for 
the Government, and in a dissolution precipitated under 
conditions the least favourable, in our judgment, for the 
cause of the Union; while, even if this result of it is es- 
caped, it is sure to be fruitful in Parliamentary entangle- 
ment, and in one way or another of political discredit for- 
the Government. With the exception of the solitary argu- 
ment that they are bound by their pledges to pass an Irish. 
Local Government Bill in the Session of 1892, the course 
they are about to take has absolutely nothing to recommend 
it; and that argument, though respectable enough in its 
general purport, has no application to the particular facts 
of the case. The Government is not pledged—it would 
be morally ultra vires for any Government to pledge itself— 
to give Ireland local government before the country is fit 
to receive it; and in the speech in which Mr. Batrour 
first formally announced his policy some months ago, he has 
in effect admitted that Ireland was not fit to receive it. 

It can hardly, indeed, have been fo with what 
disastrous completeness even so skilful a pleader as the 
late Chief Secretary gave away the case for this measure in 
the very act of announcing its intended introduction. It 
argues ill for the policy that a no less able apologist should 
apparently be unable to escape the same fate. In his speech 
of the other evening at Birmingham Mr. CHAMBERLAIN put 
the main objection to the Irish Local Government Bill 
with a candour which does him much credit ; but his frank- 
ness in stating this objection unfortunately far exceeded 
his success in answering it. “I can understand,” he said, 
“the reasoning of those who say that any concession of 
“ this kind will be abused by the men whose interest it is 
“to keep Ireland in troubled waters ; but the Govern- 
“ment have it in their power to take securities against 
“ this abuse, and, having done that, then, if the Irish are 
“ unwise enough to misuse their opportunities, the conse- 
“ quences must be upon their shoulders, provided always 
“that the interests of the United Kingdom are not én- 
“ dangered. That is the only limitation that I have ever 
“ ventured to put before you on any concessions which may 
“ be made to anything like a genuine Irish demand. The 
“ interests of the United Kingdom are pre-eminent. Nothing 
“ must be done which endangers the security of the Empire ; 
“ but, short of that, we may leave the Irish to work out 
“ their own salvation.” But surely the whole cru« of the 
problem lies in the question whether the condition for whieh 
Mr. Cyamperiain stipulates can possibly be fulfilled. 
“ Nothing must be done which endangers the security of 


“the Empire”; and, “short of that, we may leave the 
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“ Trish to work out their own salvation.” But can we 
stop short of that? Can we leave the Irish to “work out 
“ their owh salvation” without danger of their working out 
“the other thing” for us? No doubt endangering the 
security of the Empire is a phrase of considerable breadth 
of meaning, and Mr. CHAMBERLAIN is, no doubt, at liberty 
_to contend that no measure which does not give immediate 
facilities to the Irish people to rise in armed revolt against 
the British Government can be said to put “the security 
“of the Empire” in peril. The trouble is that this con- 
struction of the phrase, if he insists on adopting it, will 
carry him inconveniently far. He will find it difficult to 
answer those Gladstonians who cheerfully argue that the 
risk of armed revolt, or any other such extreme consequence 
of the rashest concession of Separatist demands, will not 
“ endanger the security of an Empire” strong enough to 
crush all attempts on the part of Ireland to resist its 
sovereign authority. If, on the other hand, to avoid this 
argumentative embarrassment, Mr, CHAMBERLAIN gives any 
wider interpretation to the phrase—if he admits that we 
should be “ endangering the security of the Empire” by 
gratuitously strengthening the enemies of its peace and 
unity—then he will find it very difficult to bring an Irish 
Local Government scheme, or such a scheme as will not be 
a mere mockery of the demands of Irish Nationalism, within 
the “limitation” on which, in the sentence above quoted, 
he tells us that he will always insist. 


NO RESPONSIBILITY. 


» tape newspaper influenza which takes the form of letters 
on the lamentable state of the Services has broken 
out again with extreme severity. To say nothing of other 
cases, more or less remarkable, there are two series on our 
unhappy army running in the 7Z'imes, signed by one well- 
known name and one nom de guerre. They will not end 
briefly, nor will the comment on them. When they are 
a little riper we shall have our say to say about them. 
For the present we are only concerned with a little con- 
current series which they have not exactly thrown off, 
but have caused to be contemporaneously started. The 
army letters begat Mr. Brerr’s, and his begat Mr. 
which, again, begat Admiral Cotoms’s, which 
again will doubtless have posterity. All these are de- 
voted to the navy, which must of course not be neglected 
when the junior service is taking an innings. ‘hey are 
convenient to begin on, because, thanks first to Mr. Cowes, 
and then to Admiral Cotoms, they have started a certain 
preliminary question which really ought to be settled if the 
dispute is to be any use. We shall not go at length into 
these letters—partly because we agree with something 
in all of them, and have said it before—partly because part 
of all of them is mere packing. Mr. Brett's wail over the 
helpless unpreparedness of the country is nearly all packing. 
Mr. Ciowes’s confession of faith in Mr. Brett is no better. 
Admiral CoLoms’s sneers at the conceit of Mr. Clowes are 
packing pure and simple. It is pedantry and indifferent 
manners to say that whoever complains of things implies 
that he would have done them better. It is pedantic, 
though not discourteous, to assert that the word bad is 
comparative, and that he who says that certain guns 
deserve the description means thereby to compare them 
with some particular weapons. A gun which cannot be 
fired safely twenty-five times consecutively is absolutely, 
and not comparatively, bad. That this is the case with our 
heaviest ordnance we know, not on the authority of Mr. 
CLowes, nor of anonymous “ growlers” in the navy, but 
from Lord Georce Hamitton’s refusal to submit one of 
them to this very test on the ground that none of them 
could stand the strain. After this we are all entitled to call 
our great guns bad, unless we take up the position that it 
is not necessary that a gun should be able to stand twenty- 
five rounds with full charges. We do not gather that 
Admiral CoLoms maintains this proposition. 

.. There is, however, one good point about the Admiral’s 
letter. Mr. CLowss’s paragraphs end with a kind of refrain, 
consisting of the words “ No one is responsible. No one is 
“ punished.” Admiral Cotoms asks him to be more precise 
in saying what officials are to be responsible for, and for 
what they are to be punished. Is it for having reasoned 
wrongly, or because their experiments in improvements fail ? 
In these times, when “ no responsibility” has become a 
cuckoo-cry, it would tend to clear away much mere froth of 


words if we could get this point settled. Mr. CLowgs’s letter 
quotes a rather drentionsiae good test-case. He says (it does 
not matter for the argument whether he is right or not) that 
certain torpedo launches, 30 feet long, were made for the 
Admiralty to carry two torpedoes, which turned out not to 
be able to carry those weapons, and also to be “ unsafe and 
“ unseaworthy.” No one is responsible. No one is pun- 
ished, chaunts Mr. Lairp CLowes. Well, but what is he 
to be responsible for, and for what is he to be punished?! 
It is not alleged that the boats were badly put together of 
bad materials. That would bea very simple business, for 
which the responsibility and the punishment would easily 
be found. But if this is not the complaint, then what 
is? We do not understand it to be contrary to nature 
that a 30-feet boat should carry two torpedoes. It is 
not, therefore, manifestly sinful in the Admiralty to make 
such launches. But the boats were “unsafe and un- 
“ seaworthy.” Granted, but why? Was it because of 
a provable violation of settled principles of construction, 
or because of such an error as may well be made by 
a competent and honest man working in what is an ex- 
perimental matter? In the first case, it is a simple busi- 
ness to punish the officials who designed the boat. In the 
second case, it is by no means easy. We may think it a 
pity that the world has been compelled to part with the 
old liner and frigate which had been perfected by the slow 
labour and leisurely experiment of centuries. The i 
has been forced on us, and now the builder of war vessels, 
big and little, must needs work much in the dark, and by 
way of experiment. To talk of holding him responsible 
for the limitations of human nature, and punishing him 
for human weakness, is childish. It is enough if he honestly 
tries his best. While we are groping, not to find our way 
to a known end, but only to the discovery of an end by 
experiment, failures will be innumerable and inevitable. 
Whneete keeps that fact in his mind will avoid the use of 
a great deal of strong language, which is of no possible 
benefit. 


CONSTRUCTIVE ASSAULT. 


DIVISIONAL Court has laid down, with much pomp 

and circumstance, that a railway Company is not liable 

for the acts of an independent tort feasor. Put into plain 
English, this means that you cannot bring an action against 
one set.of men because another set of men have punched 
your head. If this proposition appear too elementary to 
be worth the trouble of stating, we can only reply that a 
County Court judge of great ability and experience has 
decided exactly the reverse. The circumstances are pecu- 
liar, and so was the judgment. Last February the Marquess 
of LonponpERRryY had a dispute with his colliers, who turned 
out onstrike. Thereupon Lord Lonponperry said he should 
want their houses for their successors, and proceeded to 
evict them. Among the bailiffs—called, in the slang of the 
neighbourhood, ‘‘ Candy Hall men ”—was one PounpER, the 
respondent in the case just decided. Having finished his 
day’s work, Pounper went to the station at Sunderland, 
and took a third-class ticket by the North-Eastern Railway 
to Hartlepool, where he resides. It does not appear from 
the evidence that either the ticket-collector or any other 
servant of the Company knew at that time who PounDER 
was. They may have guessed; but there is nothing to 
show even that. PounpEr, who was, of course, aware that 
neither his occupation nor his errand would recommend 
him to the good graces of the local pitmen, attempted, 
with two of his fellows, to travel in the guard's van. 
This, however, was not allowed, as being contrary to the 
Company’s rules. The Candy Hall men were accordingly 
placed in an ordinary third-class carriage, described as con- 
ining “six or seven unexceptionable passengers.” By 
this time it seems that the porters had discovered, perhaps 
from the scene in the guard’s van, the identity of PounDER, 
but that, nevertheless, they permitted a number of pitmen 
to get in after him. These pitmen handled him roughly 
until they got out at Raghope, when another lot took their 
places, and repeated their misbehaviour. Pounper or his 
employers might, of course, have prosecuted these people 
for assault, and perhaps the Company ought to have done 
so. Povunper, however, thought fit to sue the Company for 
injuries which he alleged to have been caused by their 
negligence, and the County Court judge found a verdict in 
his favour, assessing the damages at five pounds. Naturally 
alarmed at the ible results of such a decision, the 
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If the judgment of the County Court had been sustained, 
a railway Company might have been held liable for any 
attack committed by one passenger upon another, even for 
such murders as those committed by Miter and Lerroy. 
It was, however, argued by the respondent's counsel that, 
having regard to the known position of the Candy Hall men, 
and to the feeling in the district against them, some special 
safeguards should have been provided by the Company. But 
what were the Company's servants todo? They could not 
lawfully refuse to carry either the pitmen or the bailiffs. They 
could not well undertake to find separate carriages for pas- 
sengers likely to come into mutual collision. It is said 
that they allowed the compartment to be overcrowded, and 
that overcrowding is proof of negligence. But the mischief was 
not directly, nor even indirectly, due to overcrowding. It was 
the deliberate act of lawbreakers with whom the Company 
had nothing whatever todo. It may be quite right and 
necessary for the public interest that the obligations of 
railway Companies to passengers should be construed 
strictly against the former. But, then, it is all the more 
essential that the limits of those obligations should be 
clearly defined, If a violent drunkard or a dangerous 
lunatic is thrust into the midst of sane and decent folk, as 
sometimes happens, the directors may fairly be held respon- 
sible for the recklessness of their subordinates. In that case 
whatever harm is done follows immediately from the care- 
lessness of the porter. On the other hand, as Mr. Justice 
Smitx observed, “the consequences likely to arise from 
“ putting pitmen to travel with a pastes believed at the 
“ time of the contract to be one of the ordinary travelling 
“public would not be that the pitmen should break 
“the law, and assault their fellow-passenger.” True, the 
guard did say, “If I had known that he was Pounper, I 
“would have put him into a separate carriage,” and it is 
quite possible that the porters sympathized with Silks- 
worth rather than with Candy Hall. That may have been 
very wrong on their part. But the question is whether 
the shareholders of the North-Eastern Railway should be 
punished for the offence of the pitmen and be forced to 
compensate the victim of the common assault. Railway 
Companies are always convenient sources from which to 
extract vicarious consolation. But it is not among their 
recognized duties to protect unpopular persons from the 
consequences of unpopularity. 


A WORD TO MR. CHAMBERLAIN, 


Me: CHAMBERLAIN is so admirable a performer on 
the platform, and his speeches carry such confusion 
into the Gladstonian camp, that Unionists of either wing 
are naturally slow to express disapproval either of the 
topics which he selects or of his mode of handling them. 
But is it not time to suggest to him that he devotes a little 
too much of his eloquence to defending himself against the 
charge of having abandoned his Radical opinions! It isa 
charge for which he must always have been prepared, 
from the moment when he resolved to support a Conserva- 
tive Government ; it is one which he is not in the least likely 
to silence, even by the most triumphant refutation of it ; 
and it is, therefore, one to which he may give additional 
colour by the very fact of showing an excessive anxiety to 
repel it. When to this we add that his habitual mode of 
replying to it shows some disregard of the obvious 
courtesies of the alliance into which he has entered with 
the Conservative party, we shall, perhaps, have done 
enough to justify our objections to his choice of this sub- 
ject as the main theme of the vigorous address which he 
delivered the other night to his constituents of West 
Birmingham. No doubt it is argumentatively effective 
to rehearse the list of measures passed by the present 
Government during their term of office, and to ask whe- 
ther, if they had been carried by a Gladstorian Admini- 
stration, its Radical supporters would not have been 
tly contented with its performances. Nor are we, at 

east, disposed to deny that there is a good deal of truth in 
Mr. CHAMBERLAIN’s description of the Ministerial record, 
Nevertheless, he might be expected to perceive that, if his 
one way of proving that he is not a Tory is to show that the 
present Government is in reality a Radical one, it would be 
only graceful on his part not to insist with a frequency so 
much in excess of the necessities of self-defence on so com- 
— a proof. Considering, too, that, if his contention 
correct, it would follow that the policy of the Government 


must have given a considerable amount of just dissatisfac- 
tion and uneasiness to that section of their followers who 
still profess Conservative principles, one would have thought 
that, as a matter of mere tactical expediency, he would re- 
frain from aggravating their irritation by dwelling with 
such exulting emphasis on its cause. 

We have dealt elsewhere with Mr. CHamMBERLAIN’s remarks 
on the Irish Local Government Bill ; but his forecast of the 
future policy of the Unionist party in other matters is 
obnoxious to the same criticism which we have felt it our duty 
to make upon the retrospective passages of his speech. 
There is throughout them something too much of the pre- 
tension on Mr. CuamBeR.atn’s part to prescribe out of his 
own head the legislative programme of the Government, in 
the event of the constituencies renewing its lease of power ; 
and to prescribe it, moreover, with a special eye to the 
reconciliation of Mr, Cuamperriatn’s future action with his 
past and, we doubt not, his present principles. We do 
not, of course, deny that several among the measures 
enumerated by him are such as a Conservative Govern- 
ment might undertake without doing any violence to their 
convictions, and we are not so superstitious on the subject 
of political names as to regard them with any less approval 
because it is a Radical who recommends them. We are 
prepared, for instance, to see the new system of English 
county government supplemented in due time by the 
establishment of district and parish Councils, though we 
do not believe, any more than Mr. Montey himself can 
seriously believe, in his dream of infusing new life into the 
labourer by setting him down to yawn at board meetings 
held by candlelight. They may, again, legitimately deal 
with the question of small holdings, and make that 
“earnest,” if not very hopeful, “endeavour,” of which Mr. 
CHAMBERLAIN speaks, “to restore to the land that class of 
“yeoman freeholders whose diminution or disappearance 
“ is admitted to be a danger and a loss to the State.” It 
is even possible that a future Unionist Government might 
with advantage attack the question of old-age pensions, 
though it is quite obvious, and is, indeed, confessed by 
Mr. CHAMBERLAIN himself, that there are many more con- 
siderations to be taken into account in connexion with this 
subject than the philanthropic legislator in general has 
hitherto vouchsafed to notice. But the point on which, 
with reference to one and all of these measures, we find it 
necessary to insist is this :—That if introduced by a Conserva- 
tive Government at all, they will be, or at any rate ought 
to be, introduced for the sole and simple reason that they 
are measures of socia] improvement and public utility which 
infringe in no respect upon those well-established prin- 
ciples of policy and legislation which the Conservative 
party, if it is to justify its existence at all, must seek to 
maintain. They will not, or they ought not, to be intro- 
duced for the purpose of showing that a Conservative 
Government can pass as “popular” Acts of Parliament 
as a Radical Government, still less for the purpose 
of supplying Mr. CuampBertain with new support for 
the contention that he has not “become a reactionary 
“ politician.” If they should incidentally serve that turn, 
we shall be glad, because of course we wish Mr, CnAMBER- 
LAIN all success in his struggle with his late associates, and 
we naturally welcome any incident which may assist him 
to confound them. But the Unionist party cannot be 
expected to shape their entire policy to this end, and we 
must invite Mr. CHAMBERLAIN to correct his now too 
regular habit of implying that they do or should do so. 


THE SCHOOL BOARD ELECTION, 


Ww should be very unwilling to answer the question 
whether it is of any use to attempt to stir the 
London ratepayer up toan effort to release himself from Board 
tyranny next week. The London ratepayer is a curious 
being. He either does not feel the rates directly, or he 
does. In either case they fail to disturb him sufliciently. 
If he does not feel them directly, if they only reach him 
through his rent, he puts them down to the eourse of 
nature, or the greed of the landlord, and with a growl at 
one or both resigns himself to the inevitable with a certain 
philosophy. The Londoner who feels them at all seems 
(it is the only explanation of his apathy we can find) 
to say to himself that, after all, the increase in the rate 


does not amount to the price of a case of 84 champagne, 
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and to endure it as well as may be. A man ought 
not, if he looks at things from a lofty moral stand- 
point, to 


int, to grudge the price of a selfish indulgence. It is 
absurd, but it is a fact, that there are thousands, and 
tens of thousands, of Londoners who are ashamed to 


own that they do not believe in the virtues of educa- 
tion. These ratepayers will put up with a great deal if 
only they are persuaded that it is virtuous to make 
a sacrifice and to impose one on their neighbours. Add to 
these the Londoners who would rather pay a few pounds 
more rate than take the trouble to vote, and one can under- 
stand why so little effectual control is exercised over 
municipal bodies. For the rest, London is very prosperous ; 
a few pounds are neither here nor there to very many of 
its inhabitants. As for those to whom such sums are of 
importance, they are either the lower middle class or the 
workmen. The first class will rather pinch to make the 
sacrifice than confess that it pinches. The second is a 
closed book to all except its own members, who will not con- 
fess the secret. It is much the custom among persons 
who speak for the public to talk as if they had the working 
class in their pocket ; but this is one of the many cants which 
abound in the world. The workman has a schoolboy’s, or 
@ woman's, power of concealment.” To judge by the results, 
which only are visible, it would appear that he is consoled 
for an increase in the rates, which touches him little, by 
increased facilities for the gratuitous education of his 
children. The calculation for him is a sound one. For the 
class above, which educates its children in private schools, 
the case is different. But we are by no means sure that 
this class is not more disposed to vote for the workman 
whom it can patronize at what, after all, is not for it a very 
ruinous cost, than with the richer class, which regards it 
(as it thinks) with social contempt. 


We have our doubts, therefore, whether the late outcry, 
very well justified and rational as it is, against the increase 
in the school rate will produce much effect at the coming 
election. There is every veason why Londoners should 
make a clean sweep of what Lord Wemyss, speaking 
at the Guildhall on Wednesday, called the spendthrift 

y- It has done a great deal of bad work which would 
ve been dear at threepence in the pound. School build- 
ings which will not last three years are extravagantly costly 
at any price, and the School Board has built a dozen of 
them. It is ridiculous that the cost of educating a child in 
London should be seventy-five per cent. or so more than it 
is in any provincial town. Nothing can well be more con- 
trary to reason than that what was intended to be a train- 
ing in the most simple rudiments of schooling should be 
turned, at the expense of those whose children do not 
participate in it, into a system of secondary education 
at the public expense. All this and more was excellently 
stated at the Guildhall meeting by speakers who were 
entitled to a hearing. On the other side, nothing was pro- 
duced except the amazing platitudes of Mr. E. H. Baytey, 
who moved by writing, when he had been declared out of 
* order, that “ This meeting regards the School Board ex- 
“ penditure as a sound investment for the ratepayers, calcu- 
“ lated to reduce the expenditure in connexion with crime 
“and poverty, and is of opinion that the cost of the educa- 
“ tional system should be reduced by a proper application 
“of endowments, and a reform in the incidence of local 
“‘ taxation.” The unfortunate Mr. Bayiey begs not one, 
but a round half-dozen, of questions; but he is a horribly 
dangerous man. He will work, and so will those who 
believe with him. On the other side there is, unfor- 
tunately, little corresponding zeal. The more honour 
to those who will meet Mr. Bayzey’s controlment with 
controlment. We wish, however, we could see them more 
clearly than we do. Those who write and speak in meetings 
are convinced and courageous enough. They will do their 
best, and deserve credit for it. But the man who goes 
beyond his own voice and its echo will discover a vast fund 
of indifference and laziness in London, while over against 
him is a compact body of fanatics, noisy, zealous, and con- 
vinced. Their votes counterbalance the party of good 
sense, and if they can drag but a fraction of the indifferents 
with them, they win. That, of course, is no reason for not 
fighting them ; but when one remembers how little good 
came of the apparent victory of the economical party at the 
last election, it does present a rather dismal prospect. 


MR. GLADSTONE'S SILENCE. 


IR WILLIAM HARCOURT’S drum-beating speech 
at Glasgow has received a very effective reply from 
Lord Hartincton at Cardiff. If Sir Donatp Currte’s con- 
stituents possess the sobriety of judgment with which their 
nation is credited, there ought not to be much doubt of 
their preference as between the pith and marrow of the 
latter speech and the sound and fury of the former. Among 
other subjects dealt with by Lord HartincTon was one 
which is evidently becoming more and more disturbing to 
the repose of the Gladstonians as the next election draws 
nearer—we mean Mr. Giapstone’s silence. It is a highly 
instructive circumstance, and delightfully illustrative of the 
concord which prevails in the party, that, though its mem- 
bers display manifest uneasiness at Mr. GLADSTONE’s con- 
cealment of his Home Rule policy, they differ notably 
among themselves as to whether it would not make them 
more uncomfortable if he revealed it. Mr. AsQuiTH, as 
we know, has long been murmuring “ the sublime prayer of 
“ Agax,” and yearning for the light though he may — 
in it—as, politically speaking, it is not at all unlikely that he 
may. It is possible that a thrill of hope may have stirred Mr, 
Asgurrn’s breast when the Duke of Arcyi. the other day 
reconstructed the Gladstonian Home Rule policy of the 
future from the fossil remains of the Bill of 1886. This, he 
perhaps said to himself, will lead to explanations, and my 
revered leader may be induced by the Duke’s daring effort 
in imaginative anatomy to tell us what the Home Rule 
policy really is. But, alas! his revered leader has only put 
up Lord Ripon to say that the Duke of Arcytt’s recon- 
structed skeleton is all wrong, and has rigidly refrained 
from giving the least hint as to the alteration that would 
be required to set it right. So Mr. Asqurrn is still left to 
burst in ignorance. 
Bat they are not all Asqurrus in the Gladstonian party ; 
some of them are ARNoLDs, and to the Aryoxps of the 
Mr. Giapstone’s silence is far from being unaccept- 
able. “If Mr. GLAapsTone were so ill advised,” writes that 
particular ARNo.p whose Christian name is ARTHUR—“ were 
“so ill advised as to express his opinion upon all the 
“ details of his revised scheme of Home Rule, I should 
“ perhaps be obliged, upon a moment’snotice in some election 
“ meeting, to express my assent or dissent upon each 
“ point.” Indeed and it’s probable that Mr. ARTHUR ARNOLD 
might; and while he cannot, he says, imagine a course less 
dutiful to Parliament or to the country, he does not tell 
us whether he can imagine any less convenient to himself. 
In the meantime, however, he kindly gives us a taste of his 
quality as a commentator on Home Rule schemes—and 
strongly, indeed, does that quality smack of his illustrious 
leader's. ‘The policy of one Parliament for the United 
“ Kingdom and a subordinate Parliament for Ireland” 
would, in his humble opinion, clearly and evidently involve 
no infringement of the third article of the Act of Union, 
“ which declares that there shall be one Parliament for 
“the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland.” 
You will have your “one Parliament for the United 
“ Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland,” sitting at West- 
minster, and having satisfied that condition of the sta- 
tute, you may have as many more Parliaments for various 
parts of the United Kingdom as you like. If Mr. ARNoLD 
will kindly take the reasoning which he thus brings to 
bear on the third article of the Act of Union, and apply 
it, mutatis mutandis, to the first article of the Nicene Creed, 
he will be astonished, and perhaps even dismayed, at the 
results to which it will lead him. Such a mode of interpre- 
tation would, it is true, immensely facilitate the conversion 
of the polytheistic races to Christianity; but we doubt 
whether Mr. Arnoip would venture to support it at any 
“ election meeting” at which it might be propounded to 
him as an exact parallel to his argument as to the “ revised 
“ policy of Home Rule.” Still, the mere fact that he has 
the courage to “run” such an argument as this is, induces 
some surprise at his desire that Mr. Giapsrone’s silence 
should remain unbroken. Surely no disclosure that he 
could possibly make could have any terror for a candidate 
who is capable of such achievements in the art of “ recon- 
“ ciliation ” as the above. 


CONIES. 
- the words of Agur, the son of Jakeh, “there be four things 
which are little upon the earth, but they are exceeding 
wise,” the four things in question being ants, conies, locusts, and 
spiders ; and in proof of the wisdom of the conies, we are told that, 
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though they are “ but a feeble folk, yet make they their houses 
in the rocks.” Not only are the conies wise—and their wisdom 
in all that relates to their own safety would appear to be one of 
the few points in their economy about which there has never been 
any dispute—but they are also among the oddest and most 
anomalous of four-footed beasts, though the latter fact was pro- 
bably unknown to the ancients, as it certainly was not discovered 
until their anatomy was studied. The animal in question is, in 
reality, no coney, or rabbit, though it bears a quaint superficial 
likeness to one, with very short ears and no perceptible tail. In- 
deed, the little likeness that it does possess to a rabbit can hardly 
be said to be skin-deep. It is, in fact, a Hyrax, a little animal 
which has always been, and still is, a puzzle to zoologists, a 
sort of waif or stray of nature, having no near relations in the 
world at the present time, and no direct affinity with any extinct 
form as yet discovered. 

The Hyracide, of which there are some six or seven species, 
are active furry little beasts, much like rodents in appearance 
and habits, and have been compared to hares, rabbits, and marmots 
—a likeness which accounted for the position which was formerly 
allotted to them by naturalists among the rodentia, but which 
was not sufficient to retain them in that order when their anato- 
mical structure came to be studied by the scientific zoologists of 
the present century. Cuvier was the first to point out that they 
were wrongly placed among the rodents, and he removed them, 
and placed them among the ungulates, or rather pachyderms, 
between the rhinoceros and tapir—a position which they retained 
for some time, but from which they have now been dislodged, 
and placed in an order—Hyracoidea—by themselves. Certainly 
no one guided by outward appearance alone could imagine any 
affinity whatever between active little furry animals like these 
and such ponderous beasts as the elephant or rhinoceros, 
and Cuvier very justly observes in this connexion that 
there is no quadruped which proves more completely than Hyrax 
the necessity of having recourse to anatomy for the deter- 
mination of the true relations of animals. It is, of course, im- 
possible within the limit of this article to give even an outline 
of the anatomy of the Hyracide ; but one or two noticeable 
features common to the family may be mentioned—for example, 
the number of ribs is extraordinarily large, twenty-one or twenty- 
two on each side as against the twelve or thirteen usual among 
the rodents. The feet, again, are peculiar, as the front ones have 
four and the hind ones—which are very much like those of the 
thinoceros—three toes, or rather rounded hoofs, respectively, 
which are absolutely unlike the claws of rodents; or, as Bruce 
put it in his description of the Abyssinian Hyrax, which he 
called the Ashkoko, “the nails are rather broad than sharp, 
much similar to a man’s nails ill grown,” to which description 
he added the remark that “these appear to be given him rather 
for the defence of his soft toes than for any active use in 
digging, to which they are by no means adapted.” The soles 
of the feet are covered with fleshy pads which enable the animals 
to cling to, and thus climb safely up, vertical and smooth sur- 
faces, such as rocks and trees. The dentition, which consists of 
incisors and molars alone, is remarkable. The upper incisors 
are two in number and rootless, as in the rodents; but, unlike 
the chisel-shaped teeth of that family, are triangular, and 
terminate in a sharp point, and are not unlike the canines of the 
hippopotamus, while the lower incisors, four in number, are 
short, flattened, and rooted ; the molars are much like those of 
the rhinoceros seen through a diminishing glass. And, lastly, 
the intestinal canal is unique in its arrangement, being unlike 
that of any other vertebrate animal. 

The Hyracide are found throughout the Ethiopian region, with 
the exception of Madagascar ; in other words, throughout Africa 
south of the Tropic of Cancer and in southern Arabia, one species 
being found in Fernando Po, while another—H. syriacus, the 
coney of the Bible—-is an inhabitant of Syria, and thus enters 
the Palearctic region. There are two forms, which, according 
to some authorities, differ so much both in structure and habits 
as to be entitled to generic rank, The first, Hyrax, includes 
several species, of which H. capensis and H. syriacus are well- 
known examples, all of which inhabit mountainous and rocky 
regions and live on the ground. The other, Dendrohyrax, of 
which D. dorsalis, to be mentioned hereafter, is an example. Its 
members frequent the trunks and large branches of trees, in holes 
in which they sleep. 

The “conies” are noticeable apart from their zoological interest 
from the fact that one of them, H. syriacus, is without doubt the 
Hebrew “ Shaphan,” improperly translated coney in our version of 
the Bible, where it is mentioned four times; in Leviticus and 
Deuteronomy as an unclean beast, in company with the camel 
and the hare, “ because he cheweth the cud, but divideth not the 
hoof,” in the Psalms as making “ its home in the rocks,” and in 
Proverbs in the passage already quoted. These passages have 
given rise to considerable controversy, but, as we have said, there 


is no doubt that the Hyrax is the animal intended, and there is 
equally do doubt that it does not chew the cud. With regard 
to the first two passages in which it is said to chew the cud, 
Canon Tristram, who observed it in Palestine, writes as follows :— 
“Tt is quite sufficient to watch the creature working and 

moving its jaw, as it sits ina chink of the rocks, to understand 
how any one writing as an ordinary observer, and not as a com- 
parative anatomist, would naturally thus speak of it, and this 
apart from the question whether the Hebrew word signifies any- 
thing more than ‘ re-chew.’” The same authority adds that 
“ the stony rocks are a refuge for the conies, and tolerably secure 
they are in such rocks. No animal ever gave us so much trouble 
to secure, They are far too wary to be taken in traps, and the 
only chance of securing one is to be concealed patiently about 
sunset or before sunrise on some overhanging cliff, taking care 
not to let the shadow be cast below, and then to wait till the little 
creatures cautiously peep forth from their holes.” Bruce, who 
recognized the Hyrax as the “ animal erroneously called by our 
translators cuniculus, the rabbit or coney,” says of it that “ in 
Arabia and Syria he is called Israel’s sheep, or Gannim Israel, for 
what reason I know not, unless it be chiefly from his frequenting 
the rocks of Horeb and Sinai, where the children of Israel made 
their forty years’ peregrination.” He kept one of these animals 
in confinement, his principal reason for so doing being to discover 
whether it chewed the cud, and came to the erroneous conclusion 
that it certainly did so; but he also had the odd idea that the 
animal must be carnivorous, and tried sundry experiments in his 
endeavour to prove this to be the fact, such as shutting it up in a 
cage with a small chicken, “after omitting feeding him a whole 
day,” and appears to have been surprised when the next morning 
the chicken was unhurt, “though the ashkoko came to me with 
great signs of having suffered from hunger.” He gives a descrip- 
tion of the animal and its habits as he saw it among the rocks, 
from which we extract the following passage :—“They do not 
stand upright upon their feet, but seem to steal along as in fear, 
their belly being nearly close to the ground, advancing a few 
steps eat a time and then pausing. They have something very 
mild, feeble-like, and timid in their deportment, are gentle and 
easily tamed, though when roughly handled at first they bite 
very severely.” Those who take an interest in these odd little 
animals have an opportunity of making the acquaintance of two 
of them in the flesh, as both H. capensis and H. dorsalis have 
representatives living at the present time in the small mammal 
house at the Zoo. Descriptions of both of these species can be 
found in the Proceedings of the Zoological Society. H. capensis 
was described by Mr. Rudston Read so long ago as 1835, and 
from his account we gather that he found it living in families in 
hollows and crevices of rocks, both on the summits and sides of 
hills, as well as near the seashore, even a little above high-water 
mark; that in winter it is fond of coming out of its hole and 
sunning itself on the lee side of a rock, and in summer of enjoy- 
ing the breeze on the top; but that in both instances, as well 
as when it feeds, a sentinel, generally an old male, is on the 
look-out, which gives notice of the approach of danger by a shrill 
prolonged cry. It would appear to make an amusing pet, if 
taken young and allowed to run about the house, and is de- 
scribed as being remarkably clean in its habits, and inclined to 
be sociable, but if shut up, to become savage and snarling. 
Layard, in his Birds ef South Africa, states that Verreaux’s eagle 
is called Dassie Vanger (coney-eater) by the colonists, from feeding 
principally on the coney or rock-rabbit, H. capensis. H. dorsalis 
was described by Mr. Louis Fraser in 1852 from a specimen 
obtained from the island of Fernando Po; he tells us that its 
native name is ’Nybar, that it is nocturnal in its habits, and no 
doubt common, as its loud cry of ccurr-ccurr-ccurr may be heard 
every evening after dark during the commencement of the rains, 
and that the natives say that it sleeps in the trees all day, and 
feeds upon leaves at night, but is very difficult to find, 


THE SECOND LESSON. 


HILE venturing to correct certain errors—errors of taste, 
manners, and erudition—on the part of our esteemed 
contemporary The Anti-Jacobin, we ourselves committed an un- 
pardonable slip of the pen. We hasten to set The Anti-Jacobin 
a good example by acknowledging our mistake, For the 
“ Quarterly” we wrote the “ Edinburgh” Review—a blunder not 
in the least affecting the argument, but still a blunder. When we 
quarrelled with a writer for discussing a book (Melmoth) which 
he had not read, and reviewing another book ( Tales of Mystery) 
that had not appeared, we paid a tribute to the position of The 
Anti-Jacobin. There are truly some people who can never forgive - 
a kindness, Yet the slate we are told fell at the paragraphist’s 
feet, whereas it was intended forhis head. It matters litth where 
it fell since he seems to have read what was on it. 
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We shall not imitate The Anti-Jacobin by peppering this article 
with names. Etiquette has changed strangely since the distin- 
guished man of letters now advertised as Editor of The Anti- 
Jucobin was understood to conduct the Pall Mall Gazette of former 
days. Yet we believed that the anonymous for public purposes 
still remained anonymous. It should not matter in the least 
whether the writer whose name so profusely decorates The Anti- 
Jacobin's columns, and who may or may not write anonymously 
in weekly or daily papers, is the writer who is the author of 
essays, critical and biographical, and the editor of selections and 
anthologies. Before any one exercises the office of a critic he 
must become master of greater knowledge than a cyclopedia can 
give him, and he must show greater care when he quotes it. In 
fact, he must be endowed with a more liberal education and 
intelligence than the paragrephist of The Anti-Jacobin, It is a 
question, however, of defective manners rather than defective 
knowledge, lite the similar question whether it is desirable to 
hint that an author urmannerly attacked for signed work is 
likely to take up his own anonymous pen in reply, or to inspire 
any other anonymous pen to defend him. Asa matter of fact— 
already announced fac*, though like other literary matters it does 
not seem to have reached the Philistine Book-Room—a complete 
edition of Melmoth, with which the object of The Anti-Jacobin’s 
wrath has nothing whatever to do, is on the point of appearing. 

To return again to our own error, which The Anti-Jacobin was 
only able to correct imperfectly, Sir Walter Scott did criticize 
Maturin’s Women in the Edinburgh Review of June 1818, and the 
critique is to be found in Sir Walter's collected works, together 
with the Quarterly notice of Montorio, Sir Walter's opinion 
of Maturin, “the author of Montorio,” by a strange coincidence so 
exactly corresponds with our opinion of the writer in The Anti- 
Jacobin that we venture to quote it:—“* We have at no time 
more earnestly desired to extend our voice to a bewildered 
traveller than towards this young man, whose taste is so inferior to 
his powers of imagination and expression, that we never saw a more 
remarkable instance of genius degraded by the labour in which it 
is employed.” We learn that the writer in The Anti-Jacobin 
is no “young man” (though we spoke figuratively). He is 
old apparently. But we cannot picture in our fancy what he 
is like. We have not the slightest idea about him now, 
except that he was old enough to know better. Young heads 
upon old shoulders we did not expect to find, but certainly 
we did expect a more refined form of repartee than “ You're 
another.” The suggestion that Lewis’s Monk was a purely 
pornographic work came from The Anti-Jacobin, whereas we 
ventured to put in a good word for Miss Maria Monk as well—a 
work which, if it has not “ strengthened and helped,” charms the 
youthful reader with a certain “boyish” grace. People are so 
accurate in these days that they take everything literally except 
literature. Clapham, for instance, the putative residence of the 
paragraphist, is what some theologians have described a future 
world to be—a condition, not a place. Camden Town is about as 
actual as El Dorado or the Empire of Prester John, and Baedeker 
has not yet issued a guide to Gath. In truth, the Philistines are 
a homeless race like the gipsies. They have a language, a litera- 
ture (of a kind) all their own, a weekly journal wherein to 
ventilate their opinions, and a book-room for reference, with 
manners and tastes interesting to the anthropologist and ethno- 
graphist alike. But their cities are mere metaphors. Askalon 
may be in the middle of Bond Street, for all we know, Camden 
Town in Belgravia. The Anti-Jacobin is desperately put out to 
think that any one could suppose that its contributors could wear 
aught but purple and much fine linen. But (taking Clapham and 
Camden Town literally for a moment) these excellent suburbs 
were always associated in men’s minds, if not with boundless 
wealth, at least with solid comfort. 

We have owned to a clerical error. We have to admit another 
error, and this of judgment. We vainly thought that we knew 
with whom we were dealing. We stand corrected by the—this 
time—undoubted historic fact that the new Anti-Jacobin is not the 
same as the old one. And so let us end by bringing our man, young 
or old, back to the root of the matter. That is simple enough. We 
held, and hold, that a publication should not be criticized before it 
has been seen, and that a critic should have some knowledge of the 
author whom he criticizes, Both these seem to us important points of 
literary manners. The breach of them is not improved by the 
subsequent breach of another rule against the unjustified use of 
names. The Anti-Jacobin may have joined the ranks of personal 
journalism, and may differ with us; but it may at least, with 
advantage, heed a last caution. It is not safe to conclude that 
because there was no one who knew anything about Maturin on 
the staff of The Anti-Jacobin, there is, therefore, only one person 
who knows anything abut him on the staff of The Saturday 


MONEY MATTERS. 


HE course of the wheat market since the beginning of the 
present agricultural year has not been in accordance with 
the expectations of the most thoughtful observers. At the close 
of harvest-time it was estimated by the most careful inquirers 
that the wheat-importing countries of Europe would need about 
50 million quarters of foreign supplies; and it was also estimated 
that the wheat-exporting countries could not afford to send more 
than about 46 million quarters. And in the latter supply it was 
estimated that Russia would have to export 7 million quarters, 
and that every wheat-growing country upon earth would have to 
be laid under contribution. Of course there were old stocks from 
past harvests, and these would make up the four or five million 
quarters deficient from the present year’s crops; but still it was 
naturally assumed that the price of wheat would rule very high 
—indeed, in the principal markets of England and Wales the 
price rose above 41s. per quarter early in September. But it 
soon fell considerably, and during the eleven weeks of the present 
agricultural year, up to Saturday last, the average price in the 
principal markets of England and Wales was only 363. 7d. per 
quarter, against 32s. per quarter in the corresponding period 
of last year—a rise of little more than 13 per cent. So 
moderate an advance is the more surprising when it is borne 
in mind that all the grain crops have been deficient through- 
out Europe, and that Russia has prohibited the export of all 
grain except wheat, while every day it is expected that the ex- 
port of wheat also will be forbidden. How is it, then, that the 
general expectation has been so much at fault? In the first 
place, the crops in America have turned out better than even 
the most sanguine ventured to hope early in September, and it 
seems now clear that the United States will be able to export 
much more than was assumed in the estimates referred to. 
Furthermore, the exports from Russia have surpassed all 
reasonable anticipations. In spite of the fact that famine is 
raging over the most fertile provinces of the Empire, wheat has 
been exported in much larger quantities since the new agri- 
cultural year began than in the corresponding period of last 
year. Very nearly three million quarters have already been 
shipped ; and the latest intelligence leads to the expectation that, 
unless they are summarily stopped, the exports will continue 
upon an extraordinary scale. Either the yield of wheat in Russia 
was much larger than is generally supposed, or the fear that 
exports would be forbidden has stimulated the trade to ship while 
it may all the grain that could be laid hands upon. If the exports 
from Russia are allowed to go on and continue upon the 
present great scale, the price of wheat may remain low for a con- 
siderable time to come ; on the other hand, if, as is almost univer- 
sally expected, a ukase appears within a week or so forbidding all 
further exports, about 4 million quarters that were expected from 
Russia will be stopped, and must be supplied by some other 
country. It is also to be borne in mind that rye is the staple 
food of the poorer classes, not in Russia only, but in Germany 
and Scandinavia, and that the stoppage of rye exports means an 
increased demand either for wheat or inferior grain for both 
Germany and Scandinavia. It seems reasonably safe, therefore, 
to conclude that the present price of wheat is too low, and 
that in the spring, if not earlier, there will be a very sharp 
advance. Continental merchants and millers, as soon as they 
had become convinced that the harvest would be deficient, 
bought so largely that it is generally believed enough has been 
provided for the remainder of this year without any advance 
in price; indeed, France has been quite lately exporting some 
of the wheat received from abroad. But when the new year 
sets in, and France and Germany begin buying freely again, it 
seems inevitable that there must be a considerable rise. It is 
true, as already said, that the American harvest is more abundant 
than had been expected, and it is likewise true that the harvest 
in the Argentine Republic, which will be reaped now in a few 
months, promises exceedingly well. On the other hand, the 
reports from Australasia are not favourable, and it is too early 
yet to form any opinion as to what the crops may be that will be 
reaped in India in February and March. If they are very abun- 
dant, they will, of course, check an undue rise in price; but, if 
the monsoon rains are not sufficient, and if severe frosts in the 
more northern districts should injure the growing crops, there 
may be a very sharp advance. At all events, it seems clear that 
the present price is not high enough, considering the state of 
Russia, the deficiency all over Western Europe, and the somewhat 
unfavourable reports from Australasia. 

The money market continues unduly easy, the rate of discount 
in the open market being barely 27 per cent. There is a strong 
demand for gold both for the United States and for Germany, and 
the critical condition of the Paris Bourse makes it not improbable 
that a French demand may spring up, while gold also is being 
sent to Buenos Ayres. On the other hand, gold is coming from 
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Brazil; and there is an expectation that the Russian Government, 
partly to keep up the price of its bonds and partly to pay for 
food, will have to send large sums of gold. Therefore, bill- 
brokers and discount-houses persist in the belief that rates will 
remain very low. It is a dangerous policy; for, looking at the 
critical state of the Continent and the possible American gold 
demand, we may at any moment have a serious disturbance. 
But the Directors of the Bank of England think themselves 
powerless to protect their reserve, and the joint-stock banks will 
not aid. 

Early in the week the silver market was very dull, and it 
fooked as if a fall was impending. The speech of the Secretary 
of the United States Treasury, at the banquet of the New York 
Chamber of Commerce on Wednesday evening, has given some- 
what of a fillip. He declares against free coinage of silver, but 
he is in favour of the present policy; and he expresses his belief 
that the United States can keep up the value of silver. We fear 
very much that experience will disappoint him, and that sooner 
or later there must be a grave crisis in consequence of this policy. 
The price of silver has recovered to 433d. per oz. 

The stock markets all through the week have been under the 
influence of the Continental crisis. The Russian famine naturally 
is the gravest danger. Throughout Russia trade is disorganized, 
credit is shaken, failures are numerous, and an utter breakdown 
seems imminent. Bankers and capitalists, therefore, are selling 
Russian securities of all kinds in immense quantities in Berlin. 
The Berlin operators in turn are selling in Paris; and the Paris 
Bourse, being unable to buy all that is offered, is constantly 
giving way; while nobody can see what will be the result. The 
consequences will, of course, be more serious to Germany than to 
France ; for Germany holds more Russian securities ; she is more 
dependent also upon Russia commercially. In good years she 
derived almost all her foreign supplies of food from the neigh- 
bouring Empire, and the exports of food from Russia gave 
employment to her railways and her shipping. Now that 
the exports of grain, except wheat, are stopped, there is 
serious danger of a collapse in German trade as well as 
upon the German Bourses. The difficulties of the German 
Bourses compel German operators to sell large quantities of 
Italian securities, and that, in turn, is further weakening the 
Paris Bourse, Over and above this, the crisis in Spain shows no 
sign of coming to an end. Nobody can see how the Government 
¢an afford to stop borrowing from the Bank of Spain, and if it 
does not, nobody can see how further depreciation of the Bank’s 
notes can be prevented, while bankruptcy is staring Portugal in 
the face. In spite of all this, there was some recovery in Paris 
on Wednesday and Thursday, owing toa report that not only 
was the Russian Government buying its own bonds largely, but 
that it had come to an arrangement with the Messrs. Rothschild, 
in accordance with which that great house undertakes to support 
Russian credit. The report is extremely improbable. Immense 
as are the resources which the Messrs. Rothschild dispose of, to 
keep up Russian credit under present circumstances is more 
than they can do; and with the fate of Messrs. Baring Brothers 
‘before their eyes, it is hardly likely that they will imperil 
their own safety. The difficulties upon the Continent paralyse 
speculation in the United States. Everything there is highly 
favourable to better prices and a larger business; but the fear of 
acrash in Paris and Berlin stops new enterprise. And here at 
home there is the same disinclination to incur new risks. 

In spite of the bad weather, the expected prohibition of the 
export of wheat from Russia, and the deficiency on the Continent 
generally, there is not so much activity in the wheat market as 
might have been expected. Prices have recovered, of course, 
from the quotations of September, but not so much as circum- 
stances would seem to warrant. 


During the week there have been no changes of importance in 
Home Railways, Consols, or American Securities; almost all the 
interest in the market has been centred in the international 
department. On Friday and Saturday of last week and on 
Monday and Tuesday prices fell continuously, and it looked as if 
&@ panic were imminent on some of the Continental Bourses. 
There was a sudden recovery on Wednesday afternoon, which 
was continued all through Thursday; still, prices are decidedly 
lower than they were a week ago. The heaviest fall during 
the week has been in Russian bonds. They are being sold 
in large quantities by Russian investors and capitalists, and 
they are also being sold by Germans. On Thursday after- 
noon Russian Fours of 1889 closed at 89}, a fall compared 
with the preceding Thursday of 2}. Hungarian Fours of 
1881 closed on Thursday at 87}, a fall compared with the 

ing Thursday of 14, and Italian Fives closed at 86}, a 
fall of 1g. On the other hand, Spanish Fours, which closed on 


Thursday at 633, fell, compared with the preceding Thursday, 


only 3, there having been a sharp rise of as much as I on 
Thursday. In Portuguese Threes there was even a more marked 
recovery; they closed on Thursday at 324, a fall'compared with 
the preceding Thursday of no more than j. On the other hand, 
German Threes closed at 82}, a fall of $, while French Threes 
fell as much as }, the closing on Thursday having been 93}. 
From these two latter quotations it will be seen that French 
Rentes fell during the past week as much as Spanish Fours, 
and that German Threes fell as much as Portuguese, from which 
it is quite evident, firstly, that the recovery in Spanish and 
Portuguese is thainly due to buying back by speculators 
who had sold what they did not possess and wished to 
secure the profit that accrued from the fall, whereas the fall 
in French and German Rentes clearly is attributable to selling 
by capitalists who find it necessary to provide themselves with 
funds to meet d2mards that the difficulties of the great markets 
convince them are coming. Egyptian Three and a Half per 
Cents closed on Thursday at 863, a fall compared with the pre- 
ceding Thursday of ?, and Egyptian Unified closed at 92], also a 
fall of 3. Here, again, it is evident that the selling has been by 
capitalists who find it necessary to accumulate ready money. 
Brazilian Four and a Half per Cents closed on Thursday at 53, a 
fall of 2, and the Four per Cents closed at 51,a fall of 1. Chilian 
Four and a Halfs closed at 89, a fall of 2; Argentine Fives of 
1886 closed at 61, a fall of 1, but the Funding Loan closed at 58, 
a rise of $. 


FAIRY TALE OR NIGHTMARE? 


WHEN scientific people assemble in these days we are used 
to look for “ sensations.” The chairman who fails to pro- 
vide himself with an outfit of impressive announcements and 
startling forecasts may probably be distinguished as a savant, 
but as a chairman “ of the period” he does not hit the mark. 
Public expectation runs specially high when the electricians 
hold a meeting, and to the credit of these gentlemen it may be 
said that they never disappoint the listening universe. Professor 
William Crookes was happily inspired at the banquet of the 
Institution of Electrical Engineers. In proposing the hilarious 
toast, “ Electricity in relation to Science,” he recounted a series 
of new and surprising discoveries upon which he based predictions 
which the learned audience acclaimed enthusiastically, The facts 
we take on trust, of course, and the predictions seem a natural 
consequence. But those who ponder these things, undazzled by 
a peculiarly fascinating study, may well ask what ground there 
is for rejoicing therein? The thoughtful have long perceived 
that those benefits which the science of electricity confers and will 
certainly confer upon mankind are attended by the gravest perils ; 
and Professor Crookes’s exposition of the new discoveries streng- 
thens that alarm. We may examine a few points. 

He showed the strong probability that an electrical atom is as 
definite as a chemical atom. Each single cubic foot of the ether 
which fills all space contains, as is estimated, such a quantity of 
those atoms as would supply ten thousand foot-tons of “ energy” 
for the service of man. To unlock this boundless store and turn 
it to use will be the grand and blessed task of “ the electrician of 
the future "—not a distant future, though. The latest researches 
give “a well-founded hope” that something may be done ere 
long. One may pray that it will not be in our time. If the imagine- 
tion ever shuddered, that prospect of ten thousand foot-tons of 
“energy” at the disposal of any one who buys the instruments 
needed to extract it, and learns their use, might convulse the 
stoutest soul. Professor Crookes looks forward to “a new and 
boundless universe” when that great day arrives. He is think- 
ing, probably, of beneficent work, such as man has scarcely 
dreamed yet. But it is not only the good who can handle a 
machine ; nor is there the slightest reason to hope that electricity 
would refuse to do the bidding of an anarchist, and blow an 
effete civilization sky high, or of a lunatic who wished to see 
“ what would happen,” like those young investigators who tried 
to upset a train the other day. Drofessor Crookes, proceeding, 
narrated an experiment of his learned confrére M. Nikola Tesla. 
M. Tesla “ prepared” a room in such fashion that “an illumi- 
nating appliance” set down anywhere within it would take 
fire “without being electrically connected with anything.” 
Here, again, the convenience is obvious. It would not be 
commonly advisable to keep one’s rooms “prepared” in this 
manner. “Illuminating appliance” is a terribly vague expression. 
We know too weil that a lady's ball-dress and an old gentleman's 
wig come under the description sometimes. But there are 
parts of a house or building where the arrangement would be 
useful—as cellars, “ strong rooms,” vaults. But again possibilities 
arise. It is a “true flame” which Professor Tesla produces 
“ without chemical aid,” and we cannot but fear that the malicious 
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and the criminal will find a good deal of utility in this invention 
when it is worked out. 

A third novelty which Professor Crookes foreshadowed was 
the abolition of “wires, posts, cables, and all our present appli- 
ances” for telegraphing. He admits that this is a “ bewildering 
possibility.” Nothoughtful person will dispute that—on the con- 
trary, he will add the epithet “awful.” When human beings 
can telegraph as easily as they talk, without “appliances” of 
any kind except their tongues, and possibly their hands, the 
universe will be one buzz of chatter. Think of it! Fancy all 
one’s acquaintance imparting the casual ideas that strike them 
in the course of the day while one is engaged in writing an 
article, working a problem, making love, or entertaining one’s 
friends. There are scientific persons, as is understood, who 
refuse to credit the story of Babel. Such will be visited by 
poetic justice when science plants them in the very midst of 
a Babel incalculably more distracting than that they reject. 
Unfortunately, those orthodox souls who never doubted will 
find themselves in the same pitiful case. There are other conse- 
quences. The Post Office will collapse, and an indefinite number 
of men—also maidens—will be added to the pension list, while 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer mourns his vanished revenue. 
People will not write when they telegraph more easily, nor can 
you put a tax on telegraphing when it is merely talking. But 
worse will follow. That same process, whatever it may be, will 
record the spoken word with little regard for distance. Some who 
look to the future regard Mr. Edison’s continual improvements 
of the phonograph with alarm. They all tend to cheapen his 
machine and to make it smaller. We may expect that in a 
short time instruments scarcely perceptible may be bought 
for a few pence. Civilized mankind will then be haunted 
by a ceaseless dread. He who would speak to a friend in con- 
fidence will be obliged to take him into fields and lonely spots— 
and then he must needs be careful of his words; for the friend 
may have a recording cylinder in his waistcoat pocket and a 
detective camera in his scarf pin. But it will be extremely in- 
convenient for dwellers in towns to catch the train and seek a 
rural neighbourhood when they have anything particular to say. 
The alternative will be to keep a room for private conferences, 
guarded by the most ingenious of locks, without one article of 
furniture that would conceal a fly. Actions for breach of promise 
will be extinguished certainly ; for the swain could not deny his 
words, nor could the maiden attribute words to him which he 
has not uttered, when both could produce a verbatim report of 
the conversation. Misunderstandings and frauds would be checked. 
But there would be an end to the ease and confidence of society, 
of the household indeed. One cannot see how club life could 
endure. The telegram without appliances would bear no address 
of the sender, it may be presumed. That will be a great day for 
the libellers and mischief- makers. 

The reader who thinks these prognostications extravagant 
should reflect for himself. We undertake to say that he will 
perceive dangers and inconveniences more than have been sug- 
gested. The fact is that science has gained a terrible start over 
the Virtues in this race to an indefinite goal which we call the 
Progress of Humanity. Man is not yet good enough to renounce 
the evil which accompanies the blessings it supplies. And Science 
increases her start continually, whilst the Virtues make no per- 
ceptible advance. We “must dree our weird.” Professor 
Crookes ended with a quotation from Dean Swift :—“ Progress 
might be too fast for endurance.” The time Swift foresaw appears 
to be at hand. 


LORD ANERLEY. 


[ae production of so poor a play as Lord Anerley at the St. 
James's Theatre is doubly a disappointment. It is a 
trumpery piece of work, quite unworthy of the attention of in- 
telligent spectators; and, worse still, it makes one suspect that 
Mr. George Alexander's aims and tastes are not what had been 
hoped, as it appeared with reason, If Mr. Alexander has more 
pieces of this calibre to act, the old story of the St. James's being 
an unlucky theatre is certain to be revived. We had been well 
inclined to rate the manager of this house in the same category 
as the managers of the Lyceum, the Haymarket, and the Garrick ; 
but it is difficult to understand how a dramatic artist with an 
absolutely free hand could have rendered himself responsible for 
a play so commonplace, tricky, and conventional as this. We 
entirely fail to see what attraction Lord Aneriey could possibly 
have had for Mr. Alexander as an actor, or, furthermore, what 
attraction he can have supposed it would have for his audi- 
ences, presumably consisting of persons of discernment and some 
cultivation. If the leading character which Mr. Alexander 
was to fill had been a good one—if even, to look at it from 
@ lower point of view, it had been effective for stage pur- 


poses—his appearance in it, and the necessary production of the 
play, would have been explicable; but the part is a bad one—as 
we are strongly inclined to suspect that Mr. Alexander perceives. 
To analyse the composition, even for the purpose of showing its: 
weaknesses, would be to pay Mr. Henry Hamilton, the surviving 
author (the late Mr. Mark Quinton was his partner), a compli- 
ment to which he is not entitled. The improbabilities of a play 
may sometimes be half hidden by skilful treatment on the part 
of dramatist and actor; but here all concerned appear to us to 
unite in making the improbabilities seem impossible. Here we 
have for hero a pitiful scoundrel for whom there is no excuse.. 
Rupert Lee, who has lived a wild life on the plains near Buenos 
Ayres, after escaping from a gaol to which he had been unjustly 
condemned, is induced by his comrade Lester to assume the name 
and station of Lord Anerley, whom Lester has murdered. 
Amongst other drawbacks to this is the fact of the idea being so 
sadly worn ; but Lee consents, the offence being made infinitely 

worse by his marrying a girl in his false name, and pretending to 

be the father of the murdered man’s child. A totally debased 

scoundrel might act thus, of course; no attempt can be made to- 
argue that a rascal could not be found willing to perpetrate such 

offences, or indeed anxious so to do if opportunity served; but to 

present such a man as the chief figure of a play—a figure seriously 

intended to be sympathetic—shows a lack of perception that 
is simply amazing. 

What is vulgarly called a “ prig” is an impossible hero, though 
neither Mr. Hamilton nor Mr. Jones is aware of the fact; for 
much as Rupert Lee and the gentleman with the fantastic name 
in The Crusaders may differ, neither can appropriately be- 
described in other terms. Both are prigs, and we fancy that. 
both of them are aware of the depressing circumstance, That a 
prig is ipso facto an unsuitable character for a play we do not for 
a moment assert. Prigs—we regret the necessity of repeating 
the ugly epithet—may have their dramatic purpose and position: 
in a play ; but we cannot feel a sympathetic interest in them. 
In the St. James's piece the only escape from the difficulty which: 
the authors could devise is inexcusably feeble. Rupert Lee,. 
who has persuaded the blind—physically and méntally blind 
—Ear! of Edgehill to accept him as his son is suddenly informed 
by that nobleman (when further concealment of the younger 
man’s crime has been rendered impossible), that he is Lord: 
Anerley indeed, though he has never known it, “I have read 
your play and it will not doe,” is a managerial communica- 
tion to a dramatist in one of Hogarth’s pictures, and, couched’ 
in modern ‘phraseology of a politer sort, this is the answer 
which Mr. Alexander ought to have sent to the writers of 
Lord Anerley. It “will not doe” from any standpoint, and, 
as just observed, Mr. Alexander appears to feel this. He 
speaks for the most part in a monotone; there is an air of 
shamefacedness—quite natural, no doubt, but none the less in- 
effective—in his bearing; he is too intelligent not to feel that 
the part and the piece are nonsense; but the question remains 
why he made himself responsible for the production? And then 
there is the all too familiar episode, the love aflairs of a pert 
maiden and a sheepish boy, intended by the sorely mistaken 
authors to furnish relief and lighten the play. We found the 
scene in which the false Lord Anerley is murdered almost gay in 
comparison. Mr. Ben Webster is not to blame. He plays the cub-. 
lover as well as such a part can be played, and Miss Laura 
Graves is quite inoffensive ; but the writers have laboured to be 
light and airy, and such toil, whenever, as here, it is obvious, 
must of necessity fail. Miss Marion Terry has a great capacity 
for representing what may be termed womanliness. She forgives. 
the wretched deception of the traitor sweetly and tenderly; but 
he ought not to have been forgiven at all; and, if asked to sug- 
gest how otherwise the play could end, we should reply that it 
ought never to have been written, or, that error of judgment. 
and risk to the writers’ reputations having been once unhappily 
committed, that it ought never to have been produced. 


THE WEATHER. 


T HE week has been fortunately much calmer than that which 

preceded it, but the weather has been far from settled, On 
Thursday last, the 12th, the storm of the previous Tuesday had finally 
quitted our coasts. Its centre lay just eastwards of the Shetlands, 
and the coast of Norway south of Trondhjem was being swept by 
southerly gales, similar to those which had wrought such damage 
with us two days before. On the Thursday afternoon the baro- 
meter on the south-west coast began to fall rapidly, with a 
freshening southerly gale, which increased nearly to hurricane 
force at Scilly at 6 r.m., as if we were in for a renewal of 
Tuesday’s storm. The ubserver, however, reported that the 
storm died down absolutely in half an hour, so that all danger 
of that storm advancing or spreading was at an end, The system 
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of depression which had produced the wind at Scilly apparently 
retired westwards, and at 8 a.m. Friday lay outside the western 
Irish coast, while no gale was reported anywhere. It then 
took a changed course, moving first south-eastwards and then 
eastwards. On Saturday it lay off Scilly, and during Sunday 
moved up the English Channel, making that day most dismal 
over the south of England, with easterly winds and rain. 
The system moved very slowly, and at 8 a.m. Monday lay 
off Yarmouth, the central isobar embracing all the east of 
England, and winds being very light. Tuesday brought little 
change. The storm centre had moved eastwards, and lay near 
Gothland; but at night a lunar halo was visible at all the 
southern English stations—a sure sign that matters are by no 
means settled. Wednesday's chart showed that the appearance 
of the halo was justified by the existence off our west coasts of a 
serious and evidently very extensive depression, which as yet is 
toe distant to cause any strong winds. Weather, however, in, 
England generally remains dull and rainy, though no southern 
‘station reports more than a tenth of an inch or so. In fact, 
during the week rain, sometimes in very small quantity, has been 
teported from almost every station in the United Kingdom on 
every day. 

We spoke last week of the conditions of water-supply in general, 
and some of our readers may be surprised to learn that in the 
suburbs of London, north and south, several wells are still quite 
dry, notwithstanding the apparently constant downpour of the 
autumn which is just passing away. 


IL MATRIMONIO SEGRETO. 


of hearing works whose interest is now 
merely antiquarian and historical are becoming so rare that 
‘the production by Signor Lago last week of Cimarosa’s Matrimonio 
Segreto was welcome to students of the lyric drama. The 
masterpiece of the Neapolitan composer first saw the light at 
‘Vienna in 1792. The libretto was founded by its author, a for- 
gotten writer called Bertati, on Colman and Garrick’s comedy, 
The Clandestine Marriage, and it retains some trace of its English 
origin in the name of one of the characters, Count Robinson, 
‘though in other respects all the broad fun of the original, which 
made Mrs. Heidelberg and Lord Ogleby household words, has 
-eritirely evaporated in the Italian adaptation. Forty years ago 
Grisi, Lablache, and Rubini proved that Ii Matrimonio Segreto 
had not then lost its old charm; but last week's performance 
‘was not sufficiently good to lift it above the position of a mere 
-antiquarian curiosity,and the general impression produced wasone 
-of surprise that such a work could have been more successful when 
‘it was produced than Mozart’s Le Nozze di Figaro, which first saw the 
‘light some six years previously. The brightness of the finales 
and of such familiar numbers as the trio “ Le faccio un inchino ” 
and the duet “ Se fiato in corpo,” could not atone for the wearisome 
‘iteration of tonic and dominant in the accompaniments, nor the 
genuine beauty of such melodies as “ Pria che spunti” for the 
general want of dramatic feeling in the music. Still, the per- 
formance is worth witnessing, if only for the light it throwsjupon 
the immense genius which Mozart displayed in treating a subject 
upon so similar lines. After hearing Cimarosa’s opera, no one 
now will be found to endorse Grétry’s singularly untrue compari- 
son between the two composers. The performance at the Shaftes- 
bury Theatre was fairly adequate, though by no means first-rate. 
The Carolina of Signora Gargano and the Fidalma of Signorina 
Fabbri were the best features of a cast which included -Mme. 
Valda as Elisetta, Signor Chinelli as Paolino, Signor Ciampi 
as Geronimo, and Signor Buti as Count Robinson. The famous 
trio between the three ladies was sung with much spirit, and pro- 
voked an encore, and the really comic duet between the Count 
and Geronimo also went well. Both Signora Gargano and 
Signor Chinelli are accustomed to the traditional delivery of the 
thoroughly Italian fioritwre with which the score abounds; but 
Mme. Valda is not well suited in this style of music, and wisely 
omitted many of the more elaborate passages of her part. Signor 
Buti was a good Count Robinson, and the orchestra, under 
Signor Bimboni, left little to be desired. 


EXHIBITIONS. 


“res ninth annual exhibition of drawings in black and white 
at Mr. Mendoza’s Gallery, King Street, St. James's, contains 
two hundred and fifty examples. Among these, the contributions 
of Mr. Frank Dicksee easily take the most prominent place. There 
are nine of these drawings, in four distinct frames (164, 165, 166, 
241), all representing scenes in Othello; we do not know why 
they are not hung together, as a series, Mr. Dicksee has 


evidently taken infinite pains with these designs ; they are highly 
finished, and without being theatrical, are yet full of dramatic 
force and fire. There is an absence of distance ; but this, perhaps, 
adds importance to the figures, and emphasizes their emotional 
character. The beauty of type which the artist has chosen for 
Desdemona is delicate and distinguished, but the male figures 
none the less are vigorously conceived. It is a tribute to our 
greatest actor that Mr. Dicksee has not been able to free himself 
in some of the gestures of Othello from a reminiscence of Mr. 
Irving. One of Mr. R.Caton Woodville’s contributions, “ Russian 
Military Manceuvres” (158), has the alert and nervous force 
which characterizes this painter’s war-studies. A very small sea- 
scape by Mr. Alfred East, “Elba, from the Mainland” (89), has 
the delicate charm of this artist’s work, but marred to some 
degree by the confused drawing of the sky. A very elaborate 
pen-and-ink drawing, almost like an etching, is Mr. E. W. 
Charlton’s “In the New Forest” (135); it contains a great rolling 
sky, undulating ground, and a strip of rough sea, so that the entire 
effect is a little restless. 

Miss Logsdail, who is not known to us by previous work, is an 
excellent artist. Her “Murder Hole, Lincoln” (24), is a power- 
ful study of a black canal, with houses on each side. “The 
Bridge of Sighs” (93), by the same lady, is a very delicate 
crowquill-drawing in ink of the familiar scene; but she has 
added, with Ruskinian minutenees, the sculpture in bas-relief on 
the corner-stone of the palace wall. Mr. A. Hugh Fisher sends 
two capital studies of architecture in Heidelberg (98, 211). 
Hounds are very attractive to black and white artists. Mr. 
Lutyens has succeeded particularly well with “The Chiddingfold 
Hunt” (38), which is full of life; and the hounds are capital 
in Mr. Edmund Caldwell’s “A Hunting Morning” (80). We 
may also draw attention to Mr. MacWhirter’s “Isthmus of 
Corinth” (110), Mr. Fulleylove’s “Gulf of Spezzia” (249), and 
Miss Fanny Moody’s life-studies of chickens (14, 25). 

At Messrs. Buck & Reid's Gallery, 179 New Bond Street, is 
now on view a collection of water-colour drawings on the fjords 
of Norway, made by Mr. W. W. May during the cruises of the 
Orient Company’s steamships Garonne and Chimborazo in July and 
August of the present year. These are not very bold or imagina- 
tive, but correct and effective. The two which are most striking 
are “ The Geiranger Fjord” (29) and “ Peasant Farm near Odde” 
(38). Inthe former the depth of the water between the sheer 
rocks, closely pressed together, is admirably given, and this 
drawing is larger and more elaborately finished than any of the 
others. In the “Peasant Farm,” a mossy green light on the 
distant hills is pretty and sentimental. Several of the drawings 
are taken in the small towns, and give the lofty warehouses, with 
red-tiled roofs, overhanging the water. There is not, however, 
very much to say about Mr. May’s work, which is careful not to 
offend in the direction of audacity. 

Mr. C. J. Lauder has collected in the Burlington Gallery, 27 
Old Bond Street, an exhibition of water-colour drawings illustra- 
tive of picturesque London. Most of them are rather large-sized 
sketches, washed in and drawn with the brush on a rough ground 
very effectively. They are views of well-known scenes, so 
rapidly executed that the crowds of people, dashed in without 
loss of a moment, appear to be actually moving in the greyness 
and the wet. The first of these drawings is “ The Guildhall 
(4), which preserves very well the solid nobility of the building. 
It would be within Mr. Lauder's competence, however, to give a 
little more pains to certain details of sculpture or architecture, 
which, as they are not in motion, do not make a pressing appeal 
to him to dash them in and have done with them. 

Mr. Reginald Jones's “Facts and Fancies,” a collection of 
water-colours exhibited at the same gallery, are rural sketches of 
a slight, but not unskilful, character. The propriety of the name 
is not obvious, for the drawings are notes of facts, indeed, but 
never seem to border on the realm of fancy. One or two are 
fantastic, indeed, such as “The Castle of Eze” (79), where a 
sparkling white country, without vegetation, leads up to a dark 
grey fortress. Mr. Reginald Jones must beware of exaggerat~- 
ing the peculiarities of his birch-trees, which are too violently 
expressed. 


THE GERMAN REED ENTERTAINMENT. 


HE anomalous entertainment which still bears the name of 

Mr. and Mrs. German Reed has been in existence for thirty- 
seven years, and at St. George's Hall, its present home, to which 
it moved years ago after leaving the Gallery of Illustration in 
Waterioo Place, the hundredth piece written specially for the 
company has just been produced. “ Piece” is a convenient word 
in this connexion, seeing how widely it applies; but the con- 
ductors of the entertainment would probably hesitate to describe 
one of these productions as a “ piece,” for the reason that the 
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term seems to suggest something too closely related to a stage- 
play to be regarded as morally, wholesome. The German Reed 
entertainments are, in fact, for the most part, musical farces; 
occasionally they have been musical comedies; and sometimes 
there has been a savour of burlesque about them. But it is 
understood that many visitors to St. George’s Hall find a dis- 
tinction between the “entertainments” here provided and any 
variety of play—a distinction not perceptible by the ordinary 
student of theatrical affairs. It is curious that such a childish 
bigotry should have adherents. But there can be no doubt about 
it ; for it is well known that many persons who would not on any 
account go to see a play in a theatre, will go and enjoy a play if 
it is called an “entertainment,” if it isacted in a “ hall” instead 
of a theatre, and takes place, not on a stage, buton a “ platform” 
—a platform, however, set out with wings, footlights, scenery, 
and all recognized theatrical appliances. Mr. Corney Grain is a 
diverting satirist, though there may not be much depth in his 
satire; and one can imagine what fun he would make of his own 
audience if his hands were not necessarily somewhat tied in this 
direction, He must, nevertheless, often find the temptation hard 
to resist. 

The hundredth piece—if we may be permitted the term—is far 
from being the most brilliant of the series. Indeed, when we re- 
member Mr. W. S. Gilbert's Ages Ago and some of the best works 
the company has produced, it must be confessed that the standard 
of excellence is not maintained. We do not expect a play like 
Ages Ago whenever anything new is offered; but, Mr. H. M. 
Paull’s Old Bureau is too far beneath the average of merit for 
acceptance. One thing which visitors to St. George’s Hall expect 
to find is a good part for Mr. Alfred Reed, who is certainly a 
comedian, They are here disappointed ; for the task he tediously 
fulfils as Skipworth, valet or butler to an impecunious young 
gentleman, who bungles the preparation of his master’s lunch, is 
infantile in its humours. It is Skipworth who discovers in the 
old bureau wealth which enables his master to wed the girl 
of his choice, and who—clumsily and unnecessarily—proves to 
be the brother of the haughty American lady who, were she not 
coerced vy fear of exposure, would have opposed the marriage 
on the score of the bridegroom’s poverty. The dialogue does 
nothing to aid a poor story, and Mr. Caldicott is not so happy as 
usual in his musical setting. Nor, indeed, is the company very 
strong—a polite phrase which means that it is rather weak— 
except so far as Mr. Reed and Miss Fanny Holland are con- 
cerned. We must confess, however, that in writing thus we 
are looking at the representatives of the characters in the light of 
regular players. 

Mr. Corney Grain’s musical sketch, “ The Diary of a Tramp,” is 
considerably the best thing in the present entertainment. He 
keeps, it is true, within a somewhat narrow groove. There is a 
suggestion of very much diluted Thackeray about Mr. Grain’s 
modest satire on pretentious snobbishness ; but he hits off neatly 
and pointedly enough the most ludicrous features of modern 
crazes, he has an appreciative eye for the humours of the crowd, 
and all his melodious fun is based upon a sound foundation of 
— musical ability. We laugh heartily, and are not ashamed 

it. 


RACING—PAST AND FUTURE. 


yg Liverpool Meeting experienced upon its opening day 
weather as disagreeable as the first day of Newmarket 
Second October Meeting ; but when the storm had spent itself, 
the remaining three days were fairly seasonable. The Autumn 
Cup brought forth a larger field than usual, and Coromandel, even 
with a 10 lbs. penalty for winning the Old Cambridgeshire Stakes 
at Newmarket, was looked upon to have a great chance; but she 
was kept in reserve for the Lancashire Handicap the next day, 
the stable relying upon Madame D’Albany, concerning whose 
merits rumour had been busy ever since the memorable victory of 
her stable-companion, Ragimunde, in the Cesarewitch. This four- 
year-old grey mare by Buchanan out of Lady Charlie had been 
such a moderate public performer that she did not seem entitled 
to one pound more than had been allotted to her by the handi- 
cappers—namely, 6st. 6lbs., though certainly her best race had 
been run a year ago on the Liverpool course, when, with 8 lbs, 
advantage in the weights, she just beat a very moderate colt, 
called Ben, by a head. Iowever, in the Liverpool Autumn Cup 
she started a very hot favourite, and justified the confidence with 
which she was backed by winning in a common canter, and thus 
frustrating a clever coup that the Irish people had anticipated 
with Mervyn, who was second. No gocd class two-year-olds were 
seen out, unless Mr. Blundell Maple’s Clarence should by future 
deeds prove himself worthy to be reckoned as such. In the spring 
he came out with a reputation, which he fairly sustained; but 


in the summer his form deteriorated. A very useful three-year- 
old, Lord Penrhyn’s Bracken, cleverly won the Sixty-second Liver- 
pool St. Leger from Sir R. Jardine’s Enniskillen ; but this he was. 
certain to do if the Liverpool handicappers were correct, as in the 
Great Lancashire Handicap, Bracken was set to give Enniskillen 
17 lbs., whereas here they met at 10 lbs. Lord Cholmondeley’s 
Screech Owl in his owner's hands ran extremely ungenerously on 
Thursday, and was beaten by Pantagruel. On Saturday the same. 
horses met again at 9 lbs. difference in weight in Screech Owl’s 
favour, and he ran much more generously and won easily, where- 
upon the lower grades of spectators, who could not see the palpa- 
ble difference in Screech Owl's behaviour, greeted his owner with 
hoots and howls. A very curious occurrence took place on 
Saturday. Mr. H. Milner and the Duchess of Montrose had been 
present the first three days of the meeting, but left on the 
Saturday morning, having given instructions to run Gavotte in 
the Great Lancashire Handicap. We presume that, on second 
thoughts, Mr. Milner concluded that his filly had not much 
chance, so he telegraphed that she was not to run. This telegram 
did not reach his head lad until the filly’s number had been put 
up, and the Stewards were asked to ailow it to be taken down; 
but they ruled that, as there was not sufficient reason for such a 
proceeding, she must run, and run she did, and moreover won, to 
the delight of the Ring, as she was hardly backed for a shilling. 
The result must have indeed been a surprise to Mr, Milner, as of 
course he had no idea she was running, and, if reports are true, 
his investments were on Coromandel, who was second. The Irish 
division, as is their wont at Liverpool, mustered in strong force, 
and won the Sefton Steeplechase and a minor event ortwo, A 
special edition of the Calendar was issued on Saturday, to enable 
Major Egerton to readjust the weights for the Manchester Handi- 
caps and other races after the decision cf the Liverpool Cup 

And this same little Calendar had one small paragraph that should 
set at rest the controversy that has been going on since Lincoln 
as to whether Allsopp had or had not been justifiably disqualified 
when riding Mr. Crossley’s May Rose in the Blankney Nursery 
Handicap. The Stewards of the Jockey Club came to the deci- 
sion that the evidence upon which the Stewards at Lincoln had 
disqualified May Rose was confirmed, and that, furthermore, the 
escapades of this jockey on previous occasions caused them to 
suspend him from riding for the remainder of the season. Truly, 
the last two weeks of the racing season are amongst its busiest— 
Derby and Northampton this week, and Warwiek and Man- 
chester next. We are writing before Derby, and must chronicle. 
its features during its progress. A hasty glance at the weights: 
for the Manchester November Handicap causes us to dwell at the 
names of Penelope and Lily of Lumley. Not that they are one 
atom favoured in the weights with their previous conqueror, 
Ragimunde, on the Cesarewitch running; for the latter won 
with ease. But the higher weights will, we think, be in favour 
of the two mares we have mentioned, as we saw Ragimunde: 
beaten in the Rose Plate when carrying a heavier weight than in 
the Cesarewitch. Lily of Lumley, we know, likes the course and 
heavy going, and the distance suits her better than the Cesare-- 
witch course, These are first impressions; but to take two out. 
of forty-four in a handicap at first glance is hazardous, and, 
perhaps, after the acceptances are due to-morrow we may have- 
other views. 

Though rain fell heavily at no long distances from Derby on 
Tuesday morning, at Derby itself the weather was all that could, 
be desired. This meeting has for some years now been considered 
one of the best-managed and best-attended meetings anywhere. 
The stakes are liberal, the course is good, and the luncheons are 
numerous, and the donors of them are most thoroughly hospi- 
table. There are many wealthy people with large houses in and: 
within easy distance of Derby. These houses are all filled for: 
the races; so we are accustomed to see the best class of racing 
people at every Derby meeting. Perhaps the chamning paddock,. 
comfortable club stand, and luncheons have something to do with 
its popularity. The racing on Tuesday was not conspicuous for 
the quality of the combatants, but the Chesterfield Nursery 
brought out a large field, and the Duke of Hamilton’s Bouthillier, 
who was well backed, won cleverly. This colt was very favour- 
ably handicapped on his best deeds, though he is but a light, 
shelly animal. It was only regretted that the Duke is about to: 
retire from the turf, and has advertised his stud for sale. In the 
Markeaton Welter Plate Mr. E. Weever's Sister Mary showed in 
a very different light to what she did at Lincoln, and won 
cleverly. A slowly-run Hunters’ Flat Race wound up the pro- 
ceedings, and was won by Ordeal, a son of Bend Or—not a very 
interesting day’s racing. Wednesday morning was cold and wet, 
but when we reached the course the rain had ceased, though it. 
was misty and the air raw all day. The valuable Doveridge 
Stakes was the opening event, and the Duke of Hamilton’s Belle- 
fontaine was selected as favourite. He has run very creditably 
on several occasions, so that his favouritism seemed justifiable ; 
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but he could only get third to the Duke of Portland’s St. Simon 
filly, The Smew, who won in a canter from Lord Rosebery’s 
Accumulator. The Smew looked broken in her coat and rather 
mean; but, like most of St. Simon’s fillies, she has the gift of 
going. The Chatsworth Stakes brought out a big field, and 
Mr. Blundell Maple’s The Gloamin’ won by three-quarters 
of a length. The Gloamin’ has run badly of late, but he was 
now dropped very low in the handicap, and many remembered 
that he has shown his best form on this course, and profited 
thereby. 

The Allestree Plate gave us a most exciting finish, as St. 
David won by a head from Rotten Row, who did not seem to 
relish a close race, Heremon being only half a length behind. 
The Manchester Handicap acceptances were posted up this after- 
noon, and the mysterious, though victorious, Alec Taylor has 
accepted with his whole fleet. But of Manchester more anon, 
Thursday was a really charming day, and a good card was before 
us. Lord Durham's Detective, having won the Chaddesden High 
Weight Plate, was objected to by “ Mr. Crest,” the owner of the 
second—Ecuador—but the judge’s verdict was undisturbed. In 
the two-mile Queen’s Plate a couple of two-year-olds were first 
and second, as they frequently are in this class of race in the 
autumn. Mr. W. Sanson’s Collina won very easily indeed from 
Lord Penrhyn’s 1,000 guineas’ purchase, Thessalian. Collina, 
like most of Bread Knife’s progeny, seems to stay for ever; 
indeed, we were told that her owner said his filly could win the 
Manchester Handicap with 6st. 6lbs. What wonderful pre- 
cocity! Will she maintain her early goodness? We hope she 
may. 

Then a Mile Nursery, which Lord Cholmondeley’s Bar-le-Duc 
won in gallant style, very clearly demonstrating that (this was at 
high weights) at Newmarket on two occasions a little boy could 
not get him out. Mr. B. Maple’s Clarence ran second with 
9 st. 7 lbs. (including 10 lbs, extra for his Liverpool win), a very 
meritorious performance, as he was giving the winner 2st. Mr. 
Clayton's Rannerdale, who was supposed to have the Rangemore 
Plate at mercy, performed very moderately, and Lord Elles- 
mere’s Lower Boy won in easy fashion; the ancient Tommy 
Tittlemouse having won a Selling Plate in the hands of Mr. 
Abington, and having left the auctioneer’s ring without a bid (he 
was to be sold for 10o/. only). We had the best class field of 
the meeting for the Derby Handicap Plate ; Memoir was favourite, 
but ran moderately. We should think this is probably her last 
race. Warlaby, who might, perhaps, have won the Cambridge- 
shire at this distance—a mile—revelling in the heavy ground won 
very easily. He is another that improved upon his Lincoln form. 
A fine powerful horse, he was sent to the post in superb condition, 
and, numerous as have been the races he has run, many of them 
very meritorious, we think that this stands out as his best per- 
formance. "Wiseman, we fear, has turned a rogue, for he did not 
seem to struggle when the pinch came. So ended Derby. Large 
fields, good racing, though the class was not very high, a great 
many smart people, and an appreciative audience too. Next 
week we have Warwick and Manchester, and then Racing under 
Newmarket Rules will be over for 1891. Warwick does not call 
for much comment. Doubtless sport will be fair, and the War- 
wick Club is now a fait accompli, and intends to pursue a laud- 
able line—namely, to give good sport without endeavouring to 
make big dividends. Itis in good hands and has a truly sporting 
“ring” about it. Manchester November Meeting is usually a 
bumper one, big fields, heavy going, and a bad light being 
usually among its characteristics. It would be wearisome to 
wade through so lengthy a programme, and endeavour to select 
winners, though we must say we should not select Red Eyes in 
the Lancaster Nursery after her running at Liverpool. Pro- 
bably the gallant handicapper was busily engaged in altering the 
weights for the November Handicap, and did not see her run. 
It is very hard work to have to make or alter handicaps at the 
last moment, and handicappers, after all, are only human, 
though owners would probably often consider them—well, 
fiends in human shape. We gave above our first impressions 
of the November Handicap, and now the acceptances are before 
us we do not know that we have any cause to alter that opinion. 
Lightly weighted old horses there are, such as Peacebearer or 
Greywell, that might effect a surprise; Barmecide, too, is a 
plodding, honest horse, that runs his races through ; but we think 
that the owner of anything that can beat Lily of Lumley or 
Penelope will win the last great flat race of the season. 

The paper warfare about the return of Ormonde continues, 
No one who knows the Duke of Westminster would for one 
moment doubt that in selling his good horse he was actuated 
by the highest motives. Ormonde, we fancy, left his country 
for his country’s good, and we shall be surprised if he ever 
returns to England. Lord Gerard’s opinion of him—and he 
should be able to speak accurately, as he stood for one season at 
his stud farm—is by no means a favourable one, or calculated to 


be pleasant to those who have booked subscriptions to him at 
300 guineasa mare. We hear that Common’s subscription, at 
200 guineas a mare, is full for four years. This seems extra- 
ordinary, as his merits as a racehorse are by no means considered, 
by those who should be best qualified to give an opinion, to have 
been super-excellent. Messrs. Tattersalls’ December sales at 
Newmarket, which were first started a few years since with the 
disposal of poor Fred Archer's stud, bid fair to be as large as, if not 
larger than, of late; the most noticeable features being the sales 
of the Duke of Hamilton’s stud, and a large number of Lord 
Dudley’s. 


“THE SWORD,” AT LINCOLN’S INN, 


| by’ an ably written pamphlet it is set forth by Mr. F. C. Morton 
(Barrister-at-law and Sergeant LC.R.V.), under the some- 
what striking title, 4 Short History of the Military and Naval 
Services of the Inns of Court, how readily and kindly “Templars” 
seem at all times to have taken to the wearing and exercising of 
arms. 

In the Drill Hall of Lincoln’s Inn are collected in numbers, 
by pious hands, memorials of the many predecessors, in direct 
line, of the present body of “ legal limbs,” commanded by Colonel 
Cecil Russell. Most prominent among these were the Associa- 
tion of the Inns of Court, organized in the days of the Armada 
scare; the “ regiment of foot souldiers consisting of gent. of the 
Inns of Court and Chauiicy, and of all ministers and officers be- 
longing to the Court and Chauncy” that was raised at the com- 
mencement of the great Civil War “to serve His Mat 
for the security of the Universitie and Cittie of Oxford”; 
another regiment, organized in haste by Chief Justice Willes 
“for the defence of the King’s person,” in 1745; the renowned 
Law Association, commanded by Lord Erskine, on whom King 
George III. conferred that title of “The Devil's Own” which 
has since stuck to the Inns of Court; the Inns of Court Volunteer 
Corps, enrolled in January 18€0, in answer to French menaces. 
In this Jocale, and before an audience consisting chiefly of members 
of this historic corps, Sir Frederick Pollock delivered on Wed- 
nesday a lecture on “The Sword.” The sword, however, is a 
subject of disquisition so varied, so endless, on the one hand, so 
excessively restricted in interest, on the other, according to the 
standpoint a lecturer may take, that it is all-comprehensive praise 
of a lecture (restricted, of a necessity, within narrow compass of 
time) to say that it touched on almost all points of salient interest 
in the “ queen of weapons.” 

A great difficulty in dealing with the history of the “ white 
arm,” in explaining connecting links of a representative collection 
of “swords,” is to decide what is a sword and what is not, 
Treated historically, all cutting and piercing arms are swords for 
family reasons. Are we to call short weapons like the Roman 
pugio, or the Nepaulese kukri, or the sandedei of the Italian Re- 
naissance, swords? And, again, if we include, as we needs must, 
the true gigantic “claymore,” the flaming Swiss sweyhdnder, 
among swords, why not so the fauchard, the guisarm, and the 
brown bill that were wielded in similar manner ? 

The late Sir Richard Burton intended to take the wide view 
that ald non-ballistic weapons (i.e. all crushing, piercing, and 
cutting implements) were swords, and had to be included in the 
historical chain. It may, perhaps, be surmised that it was 
owing to this excessively large, if logically correct, view, that 
of the great Book of the Sword only the first and intro- 
ductory volume was able to see the light. By means of 
equitable compromise with lay notions on the subject, Sir 
Frederick Pollock was able, within his limits of time, to 
examine and say many things of interest on all the lead- 
ing forms of steel weapons which come popularly under the 
denomination of sword. Passing with concise rapidity over the 
broad types of Eastern blades and with especial reference to the 
influence of their shapes on modern military patterns, the lec- 
turer glanced at the medieval European forms, and came to 
the most interesting part of his subject—a consideration of 
the forms of the sword in the sixteenth century and of 
the theories concerning their various uses, Starting from this 
transition period, he marked the process of evolution in the 
Elizabethan rapier, double-edged, slender, and devised for equal 
facility in cutting and puncturing, for defence as well as 
for offence; from this he passed to the subsequent diversifica- 
tion of sword types, according as the arm was required for 
personal (i.e. walking and duelling) purposes or for military use. 
In the first case, it became lighter and slenderer than ever, in the 
latter reverted to its pristine breadth, weight, and stiffness, The - 
change is exemplified in both directions by the present “court ” 
and “ regulation ” patterns of side-arms. ‘The lecturer concluded 
with a short disquisition on the modern making of sword blades 
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and the mounting thereof, and was considerably helped in the 
explanation of somewhat complicated processes by various trophies 
and other paraphernalia lent by Messrs. Wilkinson. 

Swords, especially such as were exhibited on this occasion, are 
always things of special interest to gaze at; but they become 
vastly more so when seen in active use, be it only in courtesy. 
At various points during the course of his exposition Sir F. 
Pollock called upon friendly helpers to display the aspect and 
uses of sword blades in opposition. And this exhibition of skill 
at arms was as far as possible marshalled with a view to illus- 
trating, chronologically, the development of scientific swords- 
manship. 

Mr. Walter Pollock met Captain Egerton Castle in a compara- 
tively “rugged and dangerous” bout at rapier and dagger, after 
the light of Elizabethan days. This was followed in time by the 
methodical and courteous anti-climax of a modern assault with 
foils and duelling sabres between Captain Castle and Mr. Colmore 
Dunn. In further contrast to the conventional fight of the 
fencing-room, Mr. Pollock opposed Professor Blackburne with the 
duelling sword, and again with the épée de combat against the 

roon. 

As an illustration of the kind of swordsmanship best applicable 
to military purposes, Mr. Blackburne (who was in his days a 
gentleman private in Her Majesty's Horse Guards) went through 
the British cavalry sword-exercise with that neatness and terrible 
precision which is only found in the highly-trained horsemen of 
our service. The last bout, between Captain Castle and Mr. H. 
Pye, was intended to give a taste of the Italian fencing method— 
one, unfortunately, little known in England, Mr. Pye, remarked 
Colonel Russell in a very subtle “afterword,” pronounced in a 
presidential capacity, to close the proceedings, was the only one 
of the friends then giving practical help to Sir Frederick Pollock 
who was not actually connected with the Inns of Court; yet he 
came so very near the requirements of the case that this small 
element of disqualification might legally be overlooked. Mr. Pye 
had undoubtedly been specially trained as a trustworthy promoter 
of sudden intestacy. 


REVIEWS. 


THREE YEARS IN MANIPUR.* 


E do not know whether any one will take up Mrs. Grim- 

wood’s book in the hope of a fresh material contribution 
to the history of a melancholy and still unintelligible business. 
If he does he will be disappointed. With excellent judgment, 
the author abstains almost entirely even from reference to 
controversial questions. She has a brief and not undignified 
passage of expostulation with those who flung at her the curiously 
ungenerous reproach that the “stampede to Cachar "—not 
the least singular or the least unexplained passage of the whole 
affair—was in a way her fault, because the officers left in 
command thought more of protecting her than of their duty. 
She does not even allude to more ill-natured gossip still which 
has been set afloat in India, and which, unless her friends are much 
Jess “kind” than usual, she must have heard. Incidentally, of 
course, she throws, forthe most part without intending it, some light 
on part of the causes of the disaster. We doubt if even her husband 
—though if his counsels had been listened to that disaster would 
have been averted—was fully aware of the approaching danger. 
Nobody else seems to have had even an idea of it. Mrs. 
Grimwood's younger readers, unless they have been diligent 
students of the Mutiny or have heard oral accounts of it, may not 
feel the disagreeable shock of remembrance which came over our- 
selves at the exactitude with which this artless book reproduces 
the picture of blindness and deafness to danger at the very 
moment when danger was most imminent. Net many hours 
before the massacre Mrs. Grimwood was making the old Tongal 
General—a main, if not the main, actor in it—rest on the sofa in 
her own drawing-room because a sudden fit of illness came on 
him. Her own hospitable intentions towards her guests, not 
any care of the military officers, provided food for the garrison 
of the Residency. Even after the disturbance broke out, the simple 
precaution of clearing the environs of dangerous cover (which 
would have occurred to any intelligent captain of a school 
barring-out) had not presented itself to these extraordinary 
strategists. All these things, we repeat, are disclosed here in an 
incidental fashion, which, if it is the result of design, shows that 
Mrs. Grimwood could give points to Catherine de Medicis and 
the whole of that estimable Tady's “ flying squadron” in point of 
diplomacy. But we must confess that while the mystery must 
remain greater than ever to those who have not followed the 
matter carefully, those who have done so will acknowledge that 
the Government of India is wise in its generation to keep the 
history of the matter secret. When people are unanimous in 
imbecility their unanimity is indeed wonderful. 


* My Three Years in Manipur. By Ethel St. Clair Grimwood. London: 


Bentley. 1891. 


The book, however, as we have said, deals directly with nothing 
of this sort. It is mainly an artless, pleasant, and rather childlike 
account of the writer's sojourn at Manipur. Where the “ defects 
of taste” which shocked a sensitive reviewer in a morni 
paper are we have not discovered. They may lie in the story of 
the nine pairs of garments which an equally sensitive lady 
sented to Mrs. Grimwood for her native servants, and which, 
being delicately striped with red and white, were turned by these 
ingenious men to any use—turbans, puggaries, shoulder-cloths, 
&c.—except that for which they were intended. But we protest 
we should never have thought of being shocked at this. To 
return, Mrs, Grimwood’s sojourn was partly pleasant and partly 
the reverse. She had a pretty house— 

A beautiful house to look on, a beast of a house to defend, 


as its picture will show. The Manipuri Princes and their families 
behaved with something like the homely friendliness of an old- 
fashioned German Residenz. The lake was lovely ; the climate, 
though wet at times, not intolerable. But for long periods she 
and her husband were the only Europeans in the place, and on many 
days she had for hours together not a soul to speak to but native 
servants. For complete abstraction from what is ordinarily called 
society, it would seem that a missionary’s wife in Central Africa 
has not much to envy Her Majesty’s representativess in Manipur. 
It is said that woman does not care what she eats; but Mrs. 
Grimwood appears to have felt a generous dislike to living on 
“ feather” entirely—beef being out of the question, and mutton 
the rarest of things. The hardships of her retreat are already 
known from her letters, and we may observe incidentally as a 
further proof of the astonishing blindness referred to, that the 
fugitives actually envied those whom they had left behind them 
and whom they imagined, though they themselves were being 
pursued and fired upon, to be merely under some comfortable 
restraint. By no ill thought Mrs. Grimwood has included in 
her book the famous letters of Major Grant of Thobal, which 
come at a convenient point to assure us that all British officers - 
are not hopeless idiots. Of her own work we can but repeat the 
assurance that it is as pleasant as the subject admits. Not the 
least pleasant part is the genuine pride which the writer expresses 
in her Cross and her interview with the Queen—matters as to 
which the cant of the day would rather dictate an assumption 
of indifference. 


NOVELS.* 


HE authors of Naboth's Vineyard have succeeded in writing a 
story of our own times, an Irish story of the days of boy- 
cotting and the Land League, that is absolutely free from the least 
evidence of any kind of agrarian sentiment or political feeling. 
To use a convenient Hibernicism, the story might have been 
written many years hence, when the present race of agitators had 
ceased from troubling and the Land League was but a memory, 
so completely impersonal is the artistic position of the writers 
with regard to questions of the day. Irish fiction, especially 
when it is the work of Irishmen, has seldom observed this form 
of neutrality with so equal a mind as is here displayed. In the 
tales of Carleton, for example, a story of the times is obviously 
not less a story for the times. In Naboth’s Vineyard the boy- 
cotting scenes are but picturesque accessories. They present no 
exceptional features and are neither more nor less than unex- 
aggerated transcripts of incidents that were ordinary enough in 
many districts of Ireland. But very far from ordinary is the 
skill by which these pictures of boycotting serve to intensify the 
impression of pathetic uncomplaining suffering undergone by the 
fair Ellen, whose mother has dared to take possession of a farm 
contrary to the will of the leading leaguer of the district, who 
covets the land for himself. The humour of the situation lies in 
the obstinate defiance of old Mrs. Leonard, who reminds Donovan 
that she is as good a leaguer as himself and pays her subscription 
regularly. But the wily rascal sets the machine of intimidation 
working in his own interest, and reduces the unhappy lady 
leaguer to the bitterest straits, when, by a singular chance, he 
comes to a sudden and violent end. The catastrophe is reached 
through a series of exciting, yet naturally evolved, events that 
are set forth with admirable art. Love and jealousy are the 
passions that preside over the moving drama. Ellen Leonard is 
wooed by the gay and handsome Rick O'Grady, the only person 
who dares to succour the distressed widow and her family. But 
he, on his return from America, where he had done well, is the 
object of the ceaseless infatuation and jealousy of the woman who 
had jilted him, to become the wife of the prosperous and brutal 
Donovan. The frenzy of this woman is most powerfully painted, 
until the tragical moment of disillusion arrives, when, having 
witnessed, one dark night, as she imagines, the destruction of her 
husband by O'Grady, she rushes home in a wild ecstasy to reczive 


* Naboth's Vineyard. By E. ©. Somerville and Martin Ross. London: 
Spencer Blackett. 1891. 

The Squirrel Inn. By F. R. Stockton. London: Sampson Low & Co., 
Limited. 1891. 

Faas Stafford. By Anthony Hope. London: Cassell & Co., Limited. 

1891. 

Cecilia de Noél. By Lanoe Falconer. London: Macmillan & Co. 189r. 
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her supposed lover. Then she learns that Donovan died through 
the malicious act of another, and O'Grady has no feeling for her 
but pity. The situation provides an impressive close to a strong 
and extremely interesting story. 

Mr. Frank Stockton has produced something like a Jonsonian 
comedy of “humours” in The Squirrel Inn, modern and Stockton- 
ian, of course, yet as fantastic in creation as anything in the elder 
master’s work. The world of these eccentric persons who are met 
incongruously in the “ Squirrel” is the world of none of us, what- 
ever our nationality,and peopled of strange creatures. The laudlord 
of the inn receives summer boarders, conditionally. They must be 
friends of that irreproachable family, the Rockmores of Germans- 
town. None others need apply. You may know everybody else in 
Philadelphia; but unless the Rockmores know you the “Squirrel ” 
cannot receive you. This exclusive person has strange tastes. “He 
keeps a Greek in an outhouse.” Mr. Frost has given a delightful, 
though deceptive, drawing of this personage, tricked out in the 
national costume, and singing “Sons of the Greek, arise! ”—it 
would seem—to an accompaniment on the national instrument. 
As it turns out, the Greek is a harmless teacher of the language— 
who, by the way, unconsciously contributes to the solution of the 
Greek question. “There is no knowing what may happen to our 
modern languages,” he remarks, and he proposes to translate the 
chief productions of English literature into “solid Greek.” He 
has begun the great work of preservation by doing Pickwick into 
the imperishable tongue. A wild and genial Irishman, a quaint 
spinster from a neighbouring village, a young lady of studious 
tastes who acts as nurse to a pleasing and useful baby, and the 
mother of this baby, help to cheer the landlord and his wife by 
their company. Lastly, there is a literary young man who does 
not know the Rockmores of Germanstown, but is introduced by 
a stratagem through the arts of a charming young widow, the 
mother of the baby. The love-making and match-making, the 
plotting and counter-plotting, that ensue beggar description. It 
is amaze of pleasant devices, an imbroglio that is excellently 
diverting, and admirably has Mr. Frost illustrated Mr. Stockton’s 
whimsical story. 

The interest of Mr. Anthony Hope's novel centres in the 
transformation of a strong yet spiritual nature, wrought with 
perfect unconsciousness by a young and beautiful girl. Those 
who are most disposed to be sceptical with regard to sudden con- 
versions will, we think, admit that the case of Father Stafford is 
presented by Mr. Hope with considerable power and persuasive- 
ness. Father Stafford isa young Anglican priest of saintly reputation, 
vowed to celibacy, and decideily ascetic in appearance and in con- 
duct. Everybody believes in the greatness of his future, though no 
two of his friends are agreed as to what kind of distinction is in 
store forhim. A man in whose exalted destiny every one believes, 
however indefinite their faith, is naturally invested by women 
with a vague attractive kind of grace. At a country house, 
where Father Stafford is a visitor with other persons of social 
position, the Lady Claudia Territon is attracted to the priest, 
though without the least impulsion of vanity on her part. The 
thought of flirting was, indeed, impossible in the circum iances. 
Nor had Father Stafford the faintest suspicion of the change that 
was working within him to the shattering of his faith. There 
was no process of self-deception in the self-contained invulnerable 
priest. But an artist staying in the house, to whom Father 
Stafford had sat for his portrait, had observed the change in one 
moment of revelation. Unnoticed, he recorded the revolution 
effected by Lady Claudia in a second study of Father Stafford’s 
head—one very different from the rapt visionary depicted in his 
first portrait. It was a passionate face he painted, a face with 
the expression of a Leander or a Romeo, with a look in the eyes 
of intense yearning, strangely contrasted with the ascetic type 


of features. Some friends of the painter take counsel together | 


to contrive that Father Stafford should see this picture. 
The effect produced in him is tremendous. He sees at once 
what he is, and knows that he is for ever shut out from 
what he was or would be. His horror and remorse on 
realizing that he loves, and loves with all the ardour of 
a deep and passionate spirit, whose capacity he had never 
gau nor suspected, are suggested with excellent art. The 
“ divided kingdom” of his mind is well portrayed in the descrip- 
tion of his wrestling with the situation, his flight from the house, 
and his retirement to the almost monastic solitude of “ the 
Retreat,” that excellent haven for the Anglican priesthood where, 
as the founder of the house willed, all are welcome, and no ques- 
tions put as to views or creed. Why he is not accepted by Lady 
Claudia when at length he proposes is not very satisfactorily 
made out. She, at least, does not appear to be in love with the 
man she eventually prefers to the priest. But the women of 
Mr. Hope’s story are far less interesting and show less acuteness 
of observation than the men. They are well-bred, courteous, but 
without hearts, In Kate Bernard, however, we have a clever 
sketch of conventional propriety flavoured with a little mild 
satire. The conduct of Sir Roderick Ayre in playing the spy on 
this young lady must be considered incredible in the circumstances, 
for it is hard to believe his shabby tactics were not revealed to 
his friends, and, therefore, impossible that these persons should 
continue to remain his friends, Miss Kate was certain to aria 
herself, and clever enough to do so without compromising herself. 

Cecilia de Noél is, if not a ghost-story, a story about a ghost, 
a ghost that appears successively to various persons, and great 
fear comes upon them, with one exception, as they narrate their 
vague impressions of the visitation. There is little prospect, 


we fear, that this narrative will bring consolation to any 
person of Berkeleyan persuasion who carries his distrust of the 
perception of the senses so far as to declare that he has seen too 
many ghosts to believe in them. The ghost in Cecilia de Noél 
produces, we confess, a merely negative impression, We do not 
experience the horror of which the various sufferers speak, and 
the feeling of awe is not transmitted by reading of it. Perhaps 
this is due to insensibility on our part. And yet we have seen 
not a few ghosts. “There is,” says the sceptical Atherley, with 
some force, “a fashion in ghosts as in other things. Rattling 
chains, and blue lights, and even fancy dress, have quite gone 
out. And the people who see the ghosts are not even alarmed at 
first sight; the: think it is a visitor, or a man come to wind 
the clocks.” This is well observed. The apparition of the 
clock-winder we found to be more alarming on one occasion than 
the visit of a ghost. The truth is there is something monotonous 
in the repetition of ghostly experience in this story ; though it is, 
no doubt, an artistic device to postpone the appearance of Cecilia, 
who alone knows how to receive a ghost, to the very end of the 
narration. 

The art of story-telling does not appear to be in Mr. Cobban’s 
endowment, for A Reverend Gentleman is a slack-jointed produc- 
tion, towards the composition of which no kind of principle— 
creative or artistic—can be said to have contributed. Wild im- 
probabilities may be acceptable enough in fiction that treats of 
familiar matters in our own times, when the fantastic world of the 
writer is humanized by a strong and abiding play of humour. But 
of humour Mr. Cobban’s book makes but a thin show. The crea- 
tures of his pe? act with a jerky irresponsibility that is 
suggestive of a feast of unreason in which aimless villany plays 
an incomprehensible part. 

Though Miss Rives has to some extent veiled the tropical 
effulgence of her style in According to St. John, there is matter 
enough for dazzlement in this story of artist-life in Paris. The 
heroine is “a slim little Virginian” rejoicing in the odd name of 
Jean Carter. “Gold-coloured” are her eyes, like “ bits of sucre- 
d'orge,” and she has “a small crimson mouth, scalloped deeply 
over charming white teeth.” She falls in love with one Andreas 
Farrance, an artist who is likened to “a painting begun by Velasquez 
and finished by Dagnan-Bouveret ”—an explicit description—and is, 
moreover, said to have studied two years at the Beaux-Arts, “ and 
afterwards at Julien’s (sic) and with Carolus.” Jean possesses a 
capacity for self-torture not less fruitful and ingenious than 
Rousseau’s. The kindness of Mrs. Farrance is a continual 
reproach to her, and when that estimable lady dies, and 
commends her to her husband, the remorse of Jean is terrible. 
And yet she had never told her love to any but poor Mrs. 
Farrance, and her tremors and bewailings are all “ stuff o’ 
the conscience.” At length she marries the widower, yet 
is there no surcease of the harrowing doubts her sensitive 
soul conjures out of nothingness. She fears he loves her less 
than the first Mrs. Farrance, though there is absolutely no 
ground for the fear, and is oppressed by the thought that she is 
wronging her, who had confessed to Jean, by the way, that she, 
too, loved another who was in the spirit-world, though unknown 
of Farrance. One day she opens a diary of her husband's and 
reads apostrophes to the dear deceased of the vague and poetic 
kind proper to the circumstances, weak enough in their way, 
but too strong for her. So Jean takes morphia and dies, And 
probably no one but the author can think she made a good end. 


COLOUR-BLINDNESS.* 


CIENTIFIC men have little reason to complain of the neglect 

of the public to appreciate their discoveries, As a rule 

they are caught up the instant they are announced or forced from 
the grasp of the investigator before they are ready for publication, 
and bandied about in newspaper paragraphs with additions and 
comments out of all proportion to their merits and their relation 
to the public wants and benefits. Colour-blindness has suffered 
from this kind of popularity more than many subjects of less 
importance to the public welfare. Although the movements of 
our ‘arge and expensive navy, our marine and railway commerce, 
aud to a large extent, especially at this time of the year, when 
most of our main roads are being repaired, our street traflic is 
regulated by coloured objects, neither the public nor the respon- 
sible authorities can be brought to look seriously on the danger 
of colour-blindness, which is possessed by one in twenty-five of 
our population. The defect has been written and talked about 
until it has come to be considered a mere personal peculiarity of no 
more importance than the colour of the hair, and of less interest 
than the shape of the fingers or the marks on the hand. The subject 
certainly lends itself to this kind of treatment, as in the present state 
of our knowledge there is room for much difference of opinion as to 
the nature, causes, and incident of imperfect colour perception. 
There is, in the first place, our gross ignorance of and our slipshod 
use of the names of colours. Probably less than one person in fifty 
knows the colours of the spectrum and their relation to each other, 
and the popular terminology of colours is Jax in the extreme. 
Many persons call orange red, while others call it yellow; sofne 


* Colour-blindness and Colour-perception. By F. W. Edridge-Green, 
M.D., F.G.S. With Three Coloured Plates. The International Scientific 
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persons know no distinction between blue and violet, violet and | 


purple, purple and red; and a host of artificial names which have 
no relation to colour are used to designate colours and mixtures 


of colours which have already appropriate colour-names. All | 


this is mere ignorance of colours and their names, and has no | 
necessary connexion with colour-blindness; but it must be taken | 
into account in all investigations of the subject, and in preparing | 
and using tests for the quality and prevalence of the defect. It is | 
no part of our educational system to teach children colours 
and their proper names, and, with the exception of the test-sheet 
of coloured works in Colowr-blindness and Imperfect Eyesight 
(Churchill), originally issued by the Anthropometric Committee 
of the British Association, we know of no manual which can be 
employed for the purpose. 


It is necessary to clear the ground of this subject before examin- 
ing Dr. Edridge-Green’s book, because, not only does his theory of 
colour-blindness and of colour-perception difler from his predeces- 
sors’, but in his mode of testing for the defect he takes no note of 
colour-ignorance, and, in opposition to Holmzern and his followers, 
he advocates the use of the popular names of colours in his test 
examinations. Under the head of “ Information afforded by the 
colour-blind themselves,” Dr. Green says, “ Many writers on 
colour-blindness have stated that naming colours is a useless and 
misleading method of examination, because the colour-blind must 
use the conventional colour-names, and use them at random, But 
this argument is a fallacy, because the colour-btind do not name 
colours at random, but in accordance with their ideas of colour.” 
If this is a fact, and there can be no difficulty in establishing or 
disproving it, the detection of colour-blindness should be within 
the capacity of anybody whose colour-perception is normal, and 
who is familiar with the popular colour-names; and the few 
scraps of paper, bits of coloured glass, and flags employed by the 
shipping and railway Companies, the Admiralty, and the Board 
of Trade should be amply fsufficient to test the colour percep- 
tion of sailors, engine-drivers, and pointsmen, After this, we 
should hardly expect Dr. Green to pass the following severe criti- 
cism on their methods :—“ It seems incredible that, with our pre- 
sent knowledge of colour-blindness, the above methcd should be 
considered an efficient test for this defect. I can hardly conceive 
anything more inefficient and calculated to allow colour-blind per- 
sons to escape detection. It seemsto me the only effect of these 
tests is to make colour-blind persons more dangerous than before, 
because, if they had any doubts as to their seeing colours properly, 
these would be allayed by having passed a test.” It must not be 
understood, however, from what we have said that Dr. Green 
relies on simple tests of this kind; on the contrary, he employs 
several of a most searching and novel kind, which are too much 
wound up with his theory of the nature of colour-blindness to be 
explained here. We have touched on a weak spot in his method, 
because it has given us an opportunity of showing the fallacy of 
the popular, and it must be confessed to a large extent the profes- 
sional, view of the nature and the means of detecting faults of 
colour-vision. 

Our author’s theory of the “ psycho-physical” perception of 
colour, and his strictures on the pain accepted Young- 
Helmholtz theory, are too technical for discussion in our pages, 
but they certainly deserve the serious attention of specialists. Dr. 
Green has opened new ground in his classification of colour- 
blindness which cannot fail to give an impetus to a more rational 
study of colour-perception. It has always been felt by those who 
have been much engaged in testing the colour-sense that the 
received classification into red, green, and violet blindness was 
insufficient, and that cases cropped up which would not conform 
to it. Dr. Green throws this classification over altogether, and 
adopts a system of what he calls “ colour-units ”—seven, six, five, 
four, three, two, and one units—as the spectrum is diminished by 
the shortening or the dropping out of its several colour-elements 
in different individuals. In recording cases of colour-blindness 
hitherto there has been too much playing to the gallery by point- 
ing out the ludicrous mistakes made by colour-blind persons. 
Dr. Green has abandoned all this, and has set himself to record in 
a scientific form the faults great and small of the colour sense. 
He appears to recognize, though he nowhere mentions it, the uni- 
versal “Jaw of error,” which rules all the faculties of man, 
and that the colour-vision, like the stature or any other physical 
faculty, varies in a definite manner, growing, as it were, from the 
very bad by little steps to the average, and then going by 
similar steps to the very good. Newton includes seven colours in 
the spectrum, placing indigo between the blue and violet. Dr. 
Green finds that only one person in about two thousand sees this 
seven-unit spectrum, and he thinks six units of colours should be 
accepted as normal. Probably five units will be found most 
common (orange and indigo being absent), and with this asa 
mean, and the probable visibility of an eighth colour beyond the 
violet in a very small number of individuals, we should have the 
different degrees of colour-blindness below the average balanced 
by a similar series of highly developed colour-perceptions above 
it. This “law of error” or regular deviation from the average to 
the very good on the one hand, and to the very bad on the other, 
holds of acuteness of vision, and it may, and indeed must, 
rule the colour-sense. This would, in any case, be a useful 
working hypothesis which would help, on the line of inves- 
tigation which Dr. Green has so well begun, the careful 


analysis of many more cases of colour-blindness. In explaining 
his views the author might with advantage have made use of | 


more diagrams, but the book is carefully written and the matter 
is well arranged. It is a valuable addition to our far too small 
literature on the important subject of colour-blindness, and is a 
worthy successor to Dr. Wilson’s essays. 


THE STORY OF THE GLITTERING PLAIN.* 


Ba for one or two things (and we are not sure that even these 
ought to be much allowed for), the cool reception which Mr. 
William Morris's recent prose romances have met with in an 

which is constantly going mad about all sorts of morbid drivel in 
fiction would be a very discouraging sign. The one or two things, 
in the first place, are the extreme, and to some persons ee y 
disgusting, archaism of the style, and, in the second, the hitherto 
alarming character of the typography. It was difficult to read 
fifty pages of The House of the Wolfings without a severe eye- 
ache; and though the semi-blackletter had its severity a little 
assuaged in The Roots of the Mountains, yet was eye-smart of the 
meed that a man gained thereby, as Mr. Morris himself would say. 
The Glittering Plain is printed, thank Heaven! in Christian though 
old-faced type ; and the e’s and the o’s do not look as if they had all 
gone through a very severe prize-fight. For the rest, the story is 
shorter than either of its forerunners, has more of composition in 
the technical sense about it, and is (or at least it seems so to us) 
altogether delightful. If we were a wicked despot, we would catch 
Mr. Morris and attire him picturesquely in a du'l crimson weed, 
home-spun, of course, with a chain round his middle, as punish- 
ment for his Socialism, and then set him to write stories like this 
at the rate (to be merciful, as despots usually are) of one a month. 


Hallblithe, a warrior of the kindred of the Raven in Cleveland 
by the Sea, is affianced to a maiden who is called the Hostage. 
But one day, as she is playing with her fellows like Nausicaa 
by the shore, a pirate ship comes up and carries her off, 
she consenting to go that she may thereby ransom her com- 
panions. Her lover, as soon as he is informed of it, rushes to 
the beach, but can see nothing and nobody except a small 
skiff with a large and ill-favoured boatman in it. Like a well- 
conducted person, he at once offers to fight the stranger, and 
comparative friendship being thus naturally established between 
them, accepts the offer of the “ Puny Fox” (for that is the boat- 
man’s respectable name) to go with him in search of his beloved. 
The Puny Fox conducts him to the Isle of Ransom where dwell 
the Ravagers of the Sea who have carried off the Hostage. But 
Haliblithe can find no tidings of her and is subjected to various 
trials of his patience. A very aged Ravager, however, to whom 
he has been polite, admits him as a fellow-passenger to the 
Glittering Plain or the Land of the Undying King, a mysterious 
potentate who is in a way a sort of tutelar deity of the Ravagers, 
and whose country—a country of eternal youth—mortals are in 
some rare instances allowed to gain. They reach this wondrous 
land, and the aged Sea-Eagle has his youth at once renewed and 
enters into demonstrative relations with a damsel of the land. 
But he sticks loyally to Hallblithe, unto whom a strange thing 
happens. For the King, at first receiving him very graciously, 
sends him to see his own daughter, who, it seems, had been 
magically enamoured of him; all that has passed having been a 
trick to bring him thither. But the young warrior is unalterably 
faithful to his love, and the graciousness of the Undying King 
changes to a smooth ferocity. After a vain attempt to break out 
of the enchanted country by land, Hal!blithe builds him a ship 
all alone like Odysseus and returns to the Isle of Ransom, where 
he has fresh adventures, partly opposed and partly holpen by 
the Pany Fox. But his valour and his faithfulness together win 
the day, and he at last departs triumphant with the Hostage 
(who, as the reader knows very well, has been concealed there 
all the time) and the Fox, who will not part with him, after 
performing blood-brotherhood with the Erne, the great chief of 
the Ravagers, in rites which are practically identical, teste Mr. 
Parke, in the Isle of the Ravagers and the Equatorial forests of 
Africa. 

An argument is never out of place in a story of this 
kind, and we have left quite enough of it untold not to inter- 
fere with the interest even of the most jealous reader. The 
manner of telling is to us at least quite charming, and we pity 
the person who is so discomforted by a few harmless mannerisms 
as not to be able to taste it. The interest is kept up from the 
first to the last , the characters are suflicient and happily 
contrasted, and there is by a long way more real knowledge of 
human nature than in the elaborate fretwork of modernity which 
it is the fashion to admire. What matter that there is much 
fighting, much love-making, and not a little sheer eating and 
drinking? To fight heartily and to love heartily, not neglecting 
at proper (and frequent) times the equal banquet, how good is it! 
For these things are among temporal things in a way eternal, and 
the a things among temporal things are so plus-quam-tem- 
poral! 


* The Story of the Glittering Plain. By William Morris, London: 
Reeves & Turner. 1891. 
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A TRAMP IN DICKENS-LAND.* 


R. WILLIAM R. HUGHES, the author of the pinating 

and handsome tome before us, is Treasurer of the g 
city of Birmingham, with which responsible office he combines 
the care and nourishment of a museum of Dickensian antiquities 
and relics. Among his hobby-horsical treasures is the old garden 
hat of the novelist, “a grey bowler, size 74, maker's name Hill- 
house, Bond Street,” and with the hat are certain “ collars, the 
initials very neatly marked in red cotton. The collar is techni- 
cally known as a Persigny, and its size is 16.” This loving par- 
ticularity we only mention as earnest of our chronicler’s honesty 
and Pickwickian faith. Mr.-Hughes’s book is in its own way a 
museum of interesting curios which will give pleasure to the 
departed novelist’s friends and admirers. The topographical 
cultus of Dickens is making extraordinary strides, and seems to 
exercise a sort of fascination on its devotees. We ourselves con- 
fess to being addicted to this failing—feeling shame in our weak- 
ness—perpetually lapsing and relapsing, and can only murmur, 
like Cooke the player, “ My old complaint !” 

Mr. Hughes enumerates a round dozen of works published 
within about the same number of years, all dealing with what is 
called “ Dickens-land,” which lies chiefly in Kent or London, 
Not so long since we noticed the latest works of this class, the 
History of Pickwick, and Mr. Langton’s Childhood and Youth of 
Charles Dickens, It would take us long to speculate why one 
favoured author has been selected for this odd form of compli- 
ment; for there is no such eagerness to track the steps of either 
Scott or Thackeray. But it may be said that no author has ever 
received so exquisitely flattering a tribute to his power of crea- 
tion as the “ standing ” advertisement in the Bradshaw and other 
“ guides” inserted by the proud ae arene of the inns at Rochester 
and Ipswich—to wit, “ Mr. Pickwick stayed at this hotel”; and 
again, “ It was at this hotel [the “ White Horse”] that Mr. Pick- 
wick met the single lady,” &c. Mr. Hughes himself is so much 
under the delusive spell that he recalls with delight his havin, 
occupied Mr. Winkle’s bedroom at the “ Bull”! Wonderf 
Dickens! 

Our Treasurer started on his tramp, as he calls it, accompanied 
by the faithful and enthusiastic Kitton, who is also a pleasing 
artist, taking with him “a sketch-map of the geology of the dis- 
trict, kindly furnished by Professor Lapworth, LL.D., F.R.S., 
&c.” Cycling maps, Kent guide-books, and a “ pocket aneroid 
barometer” were also put up, which shows in what a thoroughly 
conscientious spirit our traveller prepared for his expedition. 
His chief explorations were, of course, among the aboriginal 
Pickwickian towns, for which we should ask no more painstaking 
or agreeable companion. He visited all the houses, inns, &c., 
talked with all those who had known, or professed to have known, 
the novelist, and devoted much time and ingenuity to comparing 
the different localities with the descriptions given of them. 

Dickensian associations, whether purely legendary, or truthful, 
or ingeniously blended, are, as may be imagined, artfully nourished, 
and often created, by the inhabitants of the localities. At Broad- 
stairs, for instance, there is a well-known house on the cliff now 
universally known, and shown, as “Bleak House.” Nothing 
was ever heard of this tenement during the lifetime of the 
novelist, who, as his family can testify, had in view another old 
mansion in Hertfordshire. But the wily aborigines saw their 
advantage in thus dubbing their house, about which the strangers 
asked questions. So Bleak House it remains, and is likely to 
remain. The enterprising landlord of the “Old Leather Bottle” 
has “ staged” his little show in the most thorough fashion, and 
receives a crowd of tourists, Americans and others, every da 
during the season. ‘ This, gentlemen, is the very room in whic 
Pickwick was written,’ we heard him announce on a late occa- 
sion, which was rather more than a poetical license. There is 
another inn, or alehouse, in Strood, oddly named “ The Crispin,” 
kept by one Mrs. Masters, who has a rich store of legendar 
anecdotes at the service of visitors. “The news of his deat 
was a great shock to Mrs. Masters,” we are assured, and the 
lady can supply a sketch of the novelist as he frequented her 
house, amazingly attired in “low shoes, not over-well mended, 
a brown coat, and a necktie which now and then got round towards 
his ear,” no braces, and loose trousers that got “entangled with 
his shoes.” In this guise he would drink sixpennyale! That 
touch as to “the necktie coming round to his ear” disposes of 
the whole batch of Mrs. Masters’s “recollections.” For if 
Dickens was neat and careful in any part of his dress, it 
was in that matter of necktie, often garnished with a showy 
pin. Still, if you want to attract the sightseers, and rival 
the “ Leather Bottle,” you must have a tap of “ personal 
recollections.” Mrs. Masters has done her best; shows even 
his favourite “settle”; has furbished up her sign, and is most 
anxious to see travellers and tell them all she knows or can 
imagine. Though these she rather discounts by the frank con- 
fession, “ Lor’! we never thought much about him when he was 
alive ; it was only after his death we understood what a great 
man he was!” 

Broadstairs, of all places in “ Dickens-land”—for the novelist 
did much for it—seems rather incurious, not to say insensible. 
Mrs. Bean, the plumber’s lady, who occupies No, 12 High Street, 
frankly confessed her ignorance of so illustrious a lodger having 
ever occupied her rooms! AA! bons villagecis! and we are 


* A Week's in Dickens-land. Wy William H F.L.S. 
London : Chapman & Hall. 1891. re = 


glad of it, for plumbing seems incongruous. Somewhat discon- 
certed, our indefatigable Treasurer called at Tower House, where 
he was “courteously allowed to see the hall and dining-room,” a 
limitation that betokened a distrust. But the proprietor also 
ignorance—“ sheer ignorance ”—of the angel which 

ad been entertained unawares upstairs. The birthplace of 
Podgers was not more disheartening to its visitors. 

The aborigines of Dickens-land seem to grow by what the 
feed on. As to their idol, as was remarked at the famous trial, 
“they have not known him, but they have seen him.” Mr. Hughes 
has consulted a vast number of residents, innkeepers, auctioneers, 
tradesmen, and hangers-on of all kinds. Their memory-searchings, 
it must be said, however “extensive and peculiar,” are of @ 
trumpery kind. Several, who in these s assume all the airs 
of intimacy, we can say from actual knowledge had scarcely a 
nodding acquaintance with the novelist. Some had met him but 
once or twice, and had been favoured, it may be, with some 
cheery remark or two. These were of the “ Away with you!” 
category, though without the offence. This lean intercourse, like 
Brittles's story of the burglary in Oliver Twist, has grown with 
repetition, and is daily “a-swellin’ wisibly.” The narrator, 
flattered at being asked for his “memories,” recalls his latest 
embellished version of the tale, as he will, by-and-bye, rehearse 
his present one, and embellish yet more. As for the tradesmen, 
contractors, &c., their “reminiscences” are what might be ex- 

cted, mere distortions, maunderings of the “servant mind,” as 
indeed they must be after over twenty years’ interval, 

exercise of identifying Dickens's characters 
and localities is certainly an amusing pastime; but it is often as 
delusive and ambiguous as the inscribed tablet which Mr. Pickwick 
dug up at Cobham. Thus our warm-hearted Treasurer traces 
Miss Trotwood and her donkey-boys to Dover, and Mr. Ashby 
Sterry is brought in as an assistant explorer who, after enor- 
mous pains, actually discovered the oy as he thinks; adding 
that it is quite as neat as in Miss Trotwood's time. Here 
are the very “ bow windows, with the room above, where Mr. 
Dick,” &c. But Mr. Worsdale, an “old resident of Dover,” has 
doubts about Mr. Hughes’s combination; “it is not consistent 
with the surroundings.” He wots of another house that is, and 
recalls an old lady who used to frighten off donkey-boys, &c. 
“Mr. Dickens may have witnessed some encounter between this 
lady and the boys,” &c. How futile is all this! for at the end the: 
Treasurer insinuates a note, that he had learned from Charles 
Dickens “the younger” that the original lady with donkeys was 
of Broadstairs, and he had known her when he was a boy. And 
we can add, on the best authority, that her name was Strong—an 
instance of Dickens’s mysterious way of blending fiction with 
fact, for he gave this lady’s name to the doctor to whom she had 
entrusted David. That this sort of mystery has a charm or 
significance for many authors is shown in the case of Lamb's 
exquisite little story of “ Barbara S——,” which he “put” on 
Mrs. Barry, though there was a hint of Mrs. Siddons; while the 
real heroine was Miss Kelly. Some future explorer of “ Dickens- 
land ” will have to work on some principle of this sort. 

Mr. Hughes is convinced that Muggleton was sketched from 
Town Malling, for the reason that it was a great place for cricket 
in Mr. Pickwick’s time. It actually has a cricket-ground at this 
moment, while the inn has pictures of cricketers. This is weak, 
as cricketers are found everywhere. Dickens merely wished to 
givea comic sketch of the game. Muggleton was twelve or four- 
teen miles off, and is described as a far more important oe 
having a mayor and Corporation. We suspect Tunbridge Wells 
or Faversham, which are at the right distance. “ But who,” 
as Sa a asked, “‘ can settle the precedence between a flea and 
a &e. 

Mr. Hughes will forgive us—for we like the man and his book 
—that in one or two places his enthusiasm engenders a likeness 
to the guileless trust of the amiable Mr. Pickwick. For instance, 
when Sam Weller recognizes the maker of Miss Wardle’s shoes 
as one Brown of Muggleton, the Treasurer gravely assures us 
that there are actually to be found at Town Malling, at this very 
moment, persons who bear the name of Brown! Attention is 
also invited to “ the followin significant mention of Margate in 
chapter nineteen of Bleak House.” With ears pricked up we 
listen. “All the young clerks .... pant for bliss with the 
beloved object, in Margate, Ramsgate, or Gravesend.” 

Mr. Hughes supplies some interesting details as to the incomplete 
Edwin Drood. We have always thought that the author never 
meditated any melodramatic issues for his story, such as the late 
Mr. Proctor and others worked out so ingeniously. Mr. Fildes 
was the artist whom he selected to illustrate it. We recall a 
young man at one of Dickens's dinner-parties in 1869, whom 
the novelist pointed out to us as “a clever young fellow sug- 

ted to him by Millais.” From the necessity of his office, 

e was, of course, taken into some confidence, and was struck 
by the emphasis laid on a scarf, which he conceived was 
likely to be used for some suicidal purpose; he noticed that Dickens 
was a little em when he mentioned it to him, The 
novelist also proposed that he should be shown the interior of « 
condemned cell, which pointed rather significantly to the fate of 
Jasper. Mr. Fildes, however, dealt a rather serious blow at the 
general crowd of identifiers when he told Mr. Hughes, tout bonne- 
ment, that he “never felt the necessity or ie age of mp | 
locally accurate as to Rochester or its buildings. Dickens, o 
course, meant Rochester; yet, at the same time, he chose to be 
obscure on the point, and of course I took my cue from him.” 
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Exactly ; and every artistic writer, be he novelist, dramatist, or 
t, will invariably disdain to copy or reproduce in this Chinese 
Jehion, though he may adopt a hint or a suggestion. The gifted 
novelist once assured us that he often received from enthusiasts 
or busybodies a supply of suggestions and grotesque stories which 
were always “exactly suited to your brilliant pen,” and not one 
of which contained an idea that was of any value. However 
such things may have impressed these persons, they did not offer 
opportunity for that expansion and development which in his 
hands would have made them practically new creations. The 
vulgar notion of artistic work is a literal copy of what is before us. 
It is often said that the juniors of our day do not care for 
Pickwick ; that Dickens’s works are mostly read by the seniors and 
mature persons. The sale of his works is increasing, and his 
publishers are issuing editions in all forms and at all prices. A 
new American-English edition is now projected, which, we would 
suggest, ought to include all his scattered pieces, which are full 
of gaiety, and even wit. And if the Life by Forster be added, 
there should be also given the vivacious letters edited by his sister- 
in-law and daughter. Here, however, we must take leave of 
Mr. Hughes and his museum, which has called up many memories 
of the very striking person whom he celebrates. Our Treasurer's 
‘hobby is an amiable one. His book, though indiscriminate, is a 
genuine one, and we can fancy him pausing, with suspended pen, 
as his thoughts travel away to Dickens-land, and the garden-hat 
and the two Persigny collars, “size 16,” reposing in the Museum. 


THE COURT BARON.* 


Da fppetas G but more encouragement from the public, and 
especially from the legal profession, who ought, one would 
think, to take some little interest in their own history, is needed 
‘to make the last decade of this century a great period of research 
and discovery in the antiquities of English law. We are aware 
that we ong J speak to deaf ears, for English and American 
lawyers have the unenviable distinction of being readier than 
those of any other civilized eae | to forget that their calling is 
learned profession and not a trade. It puts an English scholar 
to shame to think what in France, or Germany, or, one may now 
say, Italy, would have been done with our materials. And we have 
already one or more times pointed out in these , that, not at 
all to our national credit, a very small number of scholars know 
English medieval documents really well, and one of them is a 
Russian, But the majority of English-speaking lawyers, not 
being scholars, care for none of these things, and are more inte- 
rested in the Jast new Rule of Court about costs, which ten years 
hence will be as forgotten as the cases decided upon its forgotten 
predecessors forty years ago. Meanwhile let us be thankful for 
what results can be produced by the private enterprise of the 
«minority. 

Mr. F. W. Maitland, who has already done more for the science 
of the law than any former Professor of the Laws of England at 
Cambridge, and any save Blackstone at Oxford, continues to do 
valiantly under the banners of the Selden Society. He now gives 
us a general view of the way in which business was carried on 
in a lord’s court in the fourteenth century, by printing four 
collections of actual precedents. Let the modern lawyer imagine, 
if he can, a New Zealand student of the twenty-fifth century 
engaged in reconstructing the procedure of the Victorian period 
in England without the aid of Seton or Bullen and Leake, and 
whe will understand how precarious our notions have hitherto been 
about much of the early history of English law. No doubt we 
have accessible in print a considerable quantity of records of 
medieval proceedings in the shape of Year Books, manorial rolls, 
pee and so forth. Only the actual records do not tell us, or 
tell only those who have mastered a great bulk of them, what 
things are ordinary and what exceptional. A book of precedents, 
‘on the other hand, is a book of common and useful forms. It may 
be taken as showing the normal course of business such as it ap- 
peared to the practitioner who compiled the book. Exceptional 
transactions may be described by way of curiosity, or as an exercise 
for advanced readers, as we find now and again in the treatises 
of modern conveyancers. But on the whole the fact of this or 
that form of document or procedure being admitted in such a 
book is good proof that it was a form which competent persons 
thought likely to be really useful in practice. These tracts are to 
court rolls as Marculfus to the actual cartularies of the Conti- 
nent, or as the Anglo-Saxon judicial formulas (such as we have) 
to the obscure notices of procedure scattered up and down the 
Anglo-Saxon laws. 

"Lhe uage of the cm op treatise, which stands first, is 
French ; the others are mostly Latin, but with some French pas- 
cages of matter intended to be spoken and not entered on the 
rolls. Private courts still had a wide range of jurisdiction in the 
fourteenth century, and the matters dealt with range from capital 
felonies to complaints of a neighbour's pigs trespassing on an old 
woman’s garden and rooting up beans and cabbages. Criminal 
causes are conducted in a manner showing that the functions of 
the Court as counsel for the prisoner were not then understood as 
they are now. One very curious phrase occurs where a thief who 


* The Court Baron; being precedents for use in seignorial and other local 
courts, together with select pleas from the Bi of Ely’s Court of Littleport. 
Edited for the Selden Society by Frederic William Maitland and William 
Paley Baildon. London: Quaritch. 18gr. 


has confessed is asked if he had any accomplices (p. 64). “Jeo 
noi onques compaingnie en mes mauveises fez fors soulement le 
malfe "—“ never had I companion in my evil deeds save only the 
fiend.” Horse-stealers did not speak French as a rule, so this 
must represent some common English locution. Possibly some 
scholar may be able to identify it. Judgment of death is given in the 
euphemistic terms—“ Take him away, and let him have a priest.” In 
the next case the remarks of the steward go to show that 
berry was not all fiction. “If there be none who will prove this 
thing against thee, none the less on that account because of the 
ill report which thou hast as to this thing and other matters, we 
have good hope and hold it for truth that thou didst come by these 
beasts wuunghtiie.” We have a form of pleading for assault by a 
stranger who “ was going his right way in the peace of God and 
in the peace of the lord through this vill.” It will be observed 
that criminal offences and trespasses are laid against the peace of 
the lord of the franchise, not the king; so that a jurisdiction en- 
joying a grant of regalities appears to be contemplated. In the 
other tracts we have the regular “ pax Dei et domini regis.” The 
plaintiff Henry of Combe tells how an equally imaginary Stephen Car- 
penter “ called him thief and lawless man and whatever other names 
seemed good to him except only his right name,” and when Henry 
— differed, “ was enraged at this and snatched his staff of 
olly out of his hand and gave it him about his head and across his 
shoulders and his loins and elsewhere all over his body as he 
thought fit and then went off.” Then there are prosecutions for 
breach of the assize of beer, by selling “mauweyse wapye” 
(vapidum), and for selling “ fish and herring stinking and rotten 
and in all wise corrupt.” Farther on “ Alice widow of R.N. com- 
plaineth of E. Read her neighbour that on such a day his pigs en- 
tered her garden and sonal her beans and cabbages so that 
she would not willingly have had that damage for 2s. nor that 
shame for 12d. and she demandeth that amends be made.” This 
distinction of “damage” from “shame” is new to us. We do 
not think it was ever current in the pleadings of the Superior 
Courts, nor do we know of anything like it in earlier English 
documents. 

Some of the precedents are so circumstantial that they seem 
taken in detail from real cases. The bailiff complains that he 
was assaulted when he went to levy a distress for repeated non- 
appearance at the court. “There came this John” (the house- 
holder in default) “ and assailed him with bad and villain words, 
insomuch that he said, Thou of thy own will concealest and 
murderest the attachments whence gain and profit might accrue 
to the lord, and thou dost persecute us as much as thou canst in 
tort and unreason,—and still he ceased not insomuch that he 
entered his room and took a bow of yew in his hands which had 
no string and vehemently pursued the bailiff to beat him, and the 
bailiff to escape his fury fled presently within the lord’s court and 
kept himself close.” There is a curious plea to a charge of taking 
fish in the lord’s pond, which perhaps was improved by some 
clerk of literary and romantic taste out of a defence actually 
made. “Sir, for God’s sake do not take it ill of me if I tell you 
the truth, how I went the other evening along the bank of this 

md and looked at the fish which were playing in the water, so 

autiful and so bright, and for the great desire that I had for a 
tench I laid me down on the bank and just with my hands quite 
simply, and without any other device, I caught that tench 
and carried it off; and now I will tell you the cause of my 
covetousness and my desire ; my dear wife had lain abed a right 
full month, as the neighbours who are here know, and she could 
never eat or drink anything to her liking, and for the great desire 
that she had to eat a tench I went to the bank of the pond to 
take just one tench; and that never other fish from the pond did 
I take, ready am I to do whatever you shallaward me.” Chasing 
the lord’s deer in his park, and the less noble trespass of shooting 
one of his pigs, are also given as typical grounds of complaint. 
The common form of defence is to deny shooting with a barbed 
arrow or a Welsh (galoche, galesche) arrow, or any other arm. 
In one form the steward overwhelms an offending baker by 
quoting Scripture :— 

. . - And besides this it is given us to understand that thou hast broken 
the assize of bread. How wilt thou acquit thyself ? 

Sir, I confess that peradventure I had of late a loaf or so that was not 
made or baked according to the assize. 

William, serve nequam ex ore tuo te judico. Wherefore this court awardeth 
that thou be in mercy. 


We do not understand, by the way, for what reason Mr. Maitland 
has constantly translated vows by thou, at all events when the 
defendant is addressing the steward. In an extract already made 
we have — replaced the plural, as more likely in our opinion 
to represent the actual usage of the time. Except in cases of 
felony and public fraud, the steward generally addresses the 
parties with great civility as “Fair friend” (d:aus amis). The 
old French grammatical forms are fairly well though not uni- 
formly preserved. Students of Anglo-French will find good pro- 
blems up and down the volume; for there are several words and 
phrases, notably in the articles of a view of frankpledge (p. 93, 
8qq.), Which Mr. Maitland, even after consulting specially learned 
persons, is forced to leave in doubt. 

The second part of the volume consists of actual records from 
the court of the Bishop of Ely at Littleport, beginning in the 
year 1285. As might be expected in the fens, there is a good 
deal about fish, sedge, and rushes. Mr. Maitland even suggests 
that sedge may have been a kind of circulating medium—or 
perhaps, we may add, the vegetable base of a money of aceount. 
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An interesting study of the customs of a =, 4 school near Balti- 
more, published some years ago by the Johns om paar University, 
disclosed an elaborate system of credit founded not on skins or 
furs, but on a still more unlikely material, to wit the rations of 
butter. Light is thrown on various points in the growth of 
customary tenure. The common form of admittance to a quasi- 
estate of inheritance in a villein holding is sibi et sequele sue— 
the “team” of such Anglo-Saxon documents as the will of 
AEthelred ealdorman of Mercia (Cod. Dipl. 311). On the other 
hand there seems to be a regular process of commuting base ser- 
vices for money rents; of which indeed much earlier examples 
are known elsewhere. There is one case of an order for the re- 
moval (deponatur) of a leper. Signs of jealousy between bishop 
and monks may be traced; at least the Brethren of the Hospital 
of St. John are presented in 1319 for the rather shadowy cause 
that they “keep two dogs which run in the lord’s warren, which 

ive rise to suspicions.” Modernsuitors complain that county court 
foes are often too large in proportion to the whole sum in dispute, 
but what would they say to paying an extra fee of sixpence, after 
trial and judgment, for the effective recovery of a debt of four 
shillings! Yet this was what John Tepito had to do; and it was 
not uncommon. “ Defaming” or “ vituperating” a man’s crops 
—sometimes the lord's, sometimes a neighbour's—whereby they 
fetch a worse price than they ought, is a recognized petty offence. 
Altogether the justice of the Bishop of Ely is considerably more 
elastic and “ natural” than the justice of the King’s courts; in 
particular, it appears that agreements (conventiones) about quite 
small matters were constantly enforced, and we can ly doubt 
that these were unwritten, and were allowed to be proved by 
“ good suit” like a trespass. In the fourteenth century, as Mr. 
Maitland well points out, there was still no reason why local 
courts should not do much that the King’s court could not, or 
at any rate would not. 


CHRISTMAS BOOKS. 
Il. 


HE Women of the French Salons, by Amelia Gere Mason 
(Fisher Unwin), the first example of illustrated gift-book 
that has reached us this season, is an American production, and 
one of the most attractive imprints of the De Vinne press, 
Handsome type and paper are associated with engravings, after 
famous paintings or old prints, that are for the most part excel- 
lent, and the binding inspires the hope that French influence may 
at length put an end to the common — of clothing Christmas 
or presentation books with covers of hideous colour and meaning- 
less design, or no design. There is no reason why bindings, even 
though they be only cloth or covered boards, should be mean or 
tawdry. ‘The binding of Mrs. Mason’s book, though not of a 
permanent character, is pleasing in colour and desi So pretty 
and appropriate, indeed, is the design, that we should instruct 
the binder to transfer it to the vellum or morocco of our choice, 
were we proposing to rebind the book. Mrs. Mason’s survey of 
French society, as it found expression in the Salon, comprehends 
two centuries—a tolerably extensive retrospect for a single 
volume. Her gallery of protraiture starts with the wits and 
beauties of the Hotel de Rambouillet, and closes with the Empire 
and the Restoration. Naturally, the author owns to some diffidence 
in entering a field “ gleaned so carefully and with such brilliant 
results ” by Sainte-Beuve and others. Perhaps Sainte-Beuve was 
the harvester, and the gleaner, as is the rule, follows the harvest. 
However, the field is rich, and Mrs, Mason has wisely drawn upon 
critics and historians as well as the ample stores of mémoires and 
letters. Then, also, she has looked for the social progenitor, as 
it were, of “the independent modern woman” in the divinities 
that ruled the salons of Paris, and has deemed it well to consider 
whether a society inspired by “the talent, the sincerity, and the 
moral force of American women” might not borrow a new charm 
from the ancien régime. Not that Mrs. Mason is hopeful of 
reviving what is as dead as Queen Anne. The salon was killed 
by the press, or dethroned by it—as Mrs, Mason puts it—and 
under a press-ridden Republic, in a country where “ culture” is 
ursued with the same ardour that animates the Wall Street 
ker and the Chicago corner-man, what hope is there? Still, 
‘woman is woman, everywhere and always. e position of the 
modern woman has been determined by the “social evolution 
begun in the salons.” We should be readily converted to this 
comfortable creed if only we knew of any substantial accord 
among authorities as to what woman really is. Davus, not 
CEdipus, we must confess ourselves in this matter. The riddle 
remains a riddle. But Mrs. Mason has intuitions denied to us, 
by which she discerns in Mlle. de Scudéry one of “the avant- 
coureurs of the modern movement for the advancement of woman.” 
Yet, in spite of this fantastic possession of the author by the 
“modern women,” The Women of the French Salons is a very 
readable and attractive volume. 
A Selection of Sonnets by Wordsworth, illustrated by Alfred 
Parsons (Osgood, McIlvaine, & Co.), comprises the finest sonnets 
of the poet, and charming drawings of mountain and lake, sea- 
shore and river-valley, cities and pastoral country, by Mr. Alfred 
Parsons. The Lake district, the vale of the Duddon, the coast 
near Dover, the cities of Namur and Aix-la-Chapelle, supply the 
ith one or two 


exceptions, such as at p. 30, these drawings are admirably en- 


graved. The “ Wheat-field” (16), “Twilight” (20), the river- 
scenes (40 and 48), “Grasmere” (50), and the moonlight scene 
illustrating “The Shepherd, looking eastward” (72), are worth 

of the noble poetry they accompany. The British Seas (Seeley 

Co.) is, we believe, a reprint from the Portfolio of etchings and 
engravings after —_—- by Messrs. J. C. Hook, H. Moore, 
Colin Hunter, and others, with descriptive text by Mr. W. Clark 
Russell, Mr. James Purves, Mr. Cagney, and Mr. A. J. Church. 
The etchings include excellent plates by Mr. Alfred Dawson 
of “Dover” and “A Shipwreck” after Turner; a study of 
“Waves” by Mr. Henry Moore; J.-J. Chalon’s fine coast 
marine, “ oe J “The Hills of Morven,” “The Baiters,” 
and “Shaking the Nets,” by Mr. Colin Hunter. Mr. Barlow 
Moore’s “ Yacht Race” is extremely spirited. With the text 
are — er after drawings by Girton, Turner, David 
Cox, Collins, J. R. Wells, and others. The second volume of" 
The Picturesque Mediterranean (Cassell & Co.) comprehends the 
whole of the Italian coast, Sicily, Malta, Sardinia, the Riviera, 
Malaga, Algiers, the Ionian Islands, and the Dardanelles. These 
diverse and extensive regions are, nowadays, among the familiar 
lands of the tourist, and it is with their most familiar aspects— 
their coast scenery, seaports, islands, and so forth—that this 
handsome volume deals, Apart from the capital descriptive 
articles contributed by Professor Bonney, Mr. Eustace Ball, Mr. 
H. D. Traill, Mr. Robert Brown, and others, the illustrations will 
serve to stir many pleasant memories of voyages between 
Marseilles and Algiers, or Naples, on the Adriatic, or among the 
Ionian Isles. Nor will those persons for whom these waters are 
as the perilous seas of fairyland—seas unsailed but not un- 
dreamed of—fail to enjoy the admirable series of drawings by 
Messrs. C. W. Wyllie, John Fulleylove, Alfred East, Macwhirter,. 
Boot, and others. The artists have well understood the pic- 
torial scheme of the book. They have uot aimed at studied 
“ effects,” but have rightly exercised their skill in the delightful 
art of “ picture-making.” United States Pictures (Religious Tract 
Society) is an addition to the well-known “Pen and Pencil 
Series,” and the work of the Rev. Richard Lovett, whose descriptive 
notes on Norway and Holland form volumes of that popular 
library of picture-books. Mr. Lovett’s aos pen is well 
employed in this book. The descriptions of American cities, and 
of the wonders of nature such as the Yosemite district, are 
animated yet not diffuse, The illustrations are from various 
sources, or especially designed for the work, and are up to the 
standard of the series. Some of the photographic cuts are very 


The work of French artists for the current year has a statel 
record in The Salon of 1891 (Boussod, Valadon, & Co.), of whic 
we have the English edition, with translation of M. Antonin 
Proust’s text by Mr. Henry Bacon, and one hundred illustrations 
| in photogravure by the Goupil process. As heretofore, the type, 
paper, and plates are excellent. How is it, we are tempted to 

, that English exhibitions are not chronicled in the like hand- 
some style? The want of some such annual commemorative 
ublication in a country that owes all its art collections to private 
initiation is not a little strange. M. Proust's critical review of 
the Salon of the Champs Elysses, and that of the National 
Society in the Champs de Mars, abounds in instructive matter 
for English artists and those whose duty it is to encourage 
art in England. M. Proust is an ex-Minister of Fine Arts 


State patronage of the arts in France. En sculptors will 
read with interest his remarks on public competition under 
official regulations. Competition, according to M. Proust, is 
as ineffective as in England, with our committees of patrons 
mostly incompetent, and confessedly incompetent, to decide on the- 
merits of designs. M. Proust is confident that competition does 
not favour or foster merit. The most capable men will not com- 
pete. And so it isin England. M, Proust’s thoughtful and s 
gestive observations on the State encouragement of art may wel} 
engage the attention of the Royal Academy and the Science and 
Art Department.’ 

Perhaps no comedy has proved so attractive to artists as- 
Sheridan’s masterpiece. The School for Scandal, with drawi 
by Lucius Rossi, reproduced in colour (Simpkin, Marshall, Hamil- 
ton, Kent, & Co., Limited), is a book that playgoers will find 
very interesting. The designs of M. Rossi are clever and spirited. 
They are lag bear printed, and in general the scheme of colour 
is pleasing, though naturally of a theatrical character. Probably 
no one opens a book of this kind without preconceptions derived 
from stage experience. Our favourite comedians have already deter- 
mined for us the counterfeit presentments of Lady Teazle, Charles 
Surface, and the rest. Asthese must inevitably differ somewhat, 
it would be absurd to expect absolute unanimity of opinion with 
regard to M. Rossi’s success. In some instances his drawing 
lacks expression. The figure of Careless, for instance, in the 
illustration of the auction scene, is as inexpressive as a marionette. 
But, on the whole, the life and spirit of the play are fairly weld 
rendered. The last half-yearly Gane of The Century Magazine 
(Fisher Unwin) is, as usual, full of excellent and varied reading, 
and illustrated by admirable engravings. The annual volume of 
Atalanta, edited by Mrs. Meade (Trischler & Co.), is one of the 
most acceptable gift-books for girls; the letterpress judicious] 
blends instruction and entertainment, the illustrations are excel- 
lent, and the binding in good taste. Zhe Nursery “ Alice” 


—— & Co.) is a condensed version of Mr. Lewis 
II's popular story, with enlarged illustrations in colour 


and a reformer. He criticizes severely the ee system of 
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Mr. Tenniel. This is a delight- 
ful book for children. Parachute; and other Bad Shots 
(Routledge), written by J. R. Johnson, pictured by C. E. 
Brock, comprises various recitals of droll incidents, told in 
doggerel stanzas, and illustrated with much breadth and freshness 
of humour, “The Parachute,” with its sketches of a country 
circus, is particularly clever, the studies of the country crowd 
being extremely diverting. A capital picture book for small boys 
is The Army (Routledge), with drawings by Mr. Simkin, very 
well printed in colour, The Little Princes of the Tower 
Trischler), written by C. Lysah, illustrated by Smargiassi 
tantico, is notable for the historical accuracy claimed for the 
costumes, and other illustrative details set forth by the artist, 
who has conscientiously connoted documents in the British 
Museum and cites their authority in various matters. This kind 
of research is rare, indeed, in the illustration of books for young 
le. The result is satisfactory in this instance. The designs 
are aor and interesting, and the printing of the book very 
tasteful. 

Mr. Henty, in The Dash "od Khartoum (Blackie & Son), while 
providing for the delight of boys, has run some risk, we fear, of 
aftronting parents, especially young parents, and, more especially 
still, mothers. Every mother, we are well assured, would know 
her own babe, even among thousands, nay, tens of thousands, of 
other babes, though to the dispassionate eye her recognition is 
something miraculous. But Mr. Henty appears to be a sveptic in 
this matter. He describes the horrible Galasaily that befell the 
wife of an officer in the Indian army. Her son and heir is 
placed in the charge of a sergeant-major’s wife, a designing 

oung woman, who acts as foster-mother, and clothes her own 
be and that of the officer in night garments of identical make, 
and declares she cannot say which of the two is her child. In 
brief, the babes are “mixed,” as Mr. Henty puts it. Neither 
mother can tell “this” from “thiccy.” These infants grow up 
ther in the household of the officer, they go to the same 
school, and no one can detect any “likeness” in one or the other 
to the heads ofthe family. But the naughty nurse contrives to per- 
suade one of them that he is her child, and he is so confounded 
at the a charge of being an impostor, that he runs away 
from school, enlists, and has a grand time in Egypt, such as one 
of Mr. Henty’s boy-heroes must necessarily enjoy. This is a 
good example of the author's skill in devising an adventurous 
story, though it is reared upon an improbable basis. Barerock ; 
or, the Island of Pearls, by Henry Nash (Arnold), is a book 
vastly to our taste, a book to charm all boys, and renew the 
boy in all who have ever been boys. There are all kinds 
of delights—a shipwreck, a desert island, a Crusoe-like life 
enjoyed by two boys, a “surprise party” of savages, and a won- 
derful coil of exciting incidents among West African blacks. 
Jack may be a trifle too clever in adapting himself and his 
comrades to their new environment ; but Mr. Nash is a persuasive 
romancer. He never overdoes the ingenious results of Jack's 
“ book learning,” like some of our latter-day Crusoe-men, and we 
acknowledge the spell he casts over us, Mr. Lancelot Speed’s 
illustrations are good. Not Wanted; or, the Wreck of the Provi- 
dence, by Eliza f Pollard (Partridge & Co.), is a story of fraud, 
and the rightful heir victimized for a while by an unscrupulous 
relation. Guy Hamilton, the young heir, is lured from school 
and induced to go to sea, as boys easily may, by the sgent of a 
naughty uncle. fis adventures are various and thrilling. In 
the end everybody behaves generously except the uncle, who 
shows fight at first, and then blows out his brains. The Boy 
Settlers, yy Norah Brooks (Sampson Low & Co.), is a story of the 
early days of emigration to Kansas, when the Border, or pro- 
slavery, party were engaged in the sharp struggle for supremacy 
with the New England abolitionists. The course of the story, 
however, is peaceful enough. Tilling the prairie and hunting the 
buffalo are the chief occupations of the young settlers. The 
pictures of life in the Far West are vividly painted and full of 
interest, while the characters of the boys of the new settlement 
are displayed with a good deal of power. Mr. D. Lawson John- 
stone’s story of privateering in the year 1781—Richard Tregellas 
(Oliphant, Anderson,& Ferrier)—is rich in adventurous incident and 
stirring situations, though there is nothing of novelty in the scheme 
of the fiction. A search for buried treasure in the West Indies by 
two rival parties is a well-worked notion and as old as Fenimore 
Cooper. But Mr. Johnstone's story is cleverly planned and told 
with excellent spirit. Why the elder Tregellas should prefer the 
eccentric style of banking he chose, when money was “ dear” 
in England and could be profitably invested, is a mystery that is 
left unsolved. Still, with this exciting story in their hands boys 
are not likely to trouble themselves on this score. Mr. Geo 
Manville Fenn is scarcely so inventive as he is wont to be in 
The Rajah of Dah (W. k R. Chambers, Lim.), a story of the 
experiences of an English naturalist and his nephew in the 
country of a barbarous ruler in the Malay peninsula. Tales of 
Indians are always welcome to boys. The tales collected in Mr. 
Ascott Hope’s volume The Wigwam and the War-path (Blackie 
& Son), of which we have a new edition, are all excellent and 
well calculated to encourage a friendly “ regard for the Red man.” 
We have also received a new edition of Edwin, the Boy Outlaw, 
by J. Frederick Hodgetts (Partridge & Co.), a romance of England 
in the twelfth century. 


of the original designs 


ACROSS ENGLAND IN A DOG-CART.* 


fh remy is no reason why Mr. Hissey should not, if it amuses 
him, spend his life in driving about ng in a phaeton, 
dog-cart, or any other vehicle which takes his fancy—indeed, if 
his conversation is half as childish and tedious as his writing, his 
friends in London must be of opinion that there is every reason 
for him to absent himself from town as often and for as long as 
possible. But it is high time he should be told that he has no 
right, at the end of an expedition, to inflict upon the public who 
may read him by chance, or the reviewers who do so of necessity, 
four hundred and odd pages of twaddle and penny-a-lining 
latitudes such as fill this volume from cover to cover. For he 
is no neophyte. This compiler of dreariness is, on the contrary, 
a hardened offender who has already, as set forth on his title- 
page, published one or two other records of travel which ma 
or may not have been woven throughout with the same coqybenk 
tags of moral reflection, the same or similar threadbare stories 
and stale quotations. Perhaps he may have been spoilt by too 
much kindness on other occasions. Here at least he can touch 
nothing which he does not render tiresome, proof of which can be 
obtained by opening the book anywhere at random. A few 
specimens thus selected will serve to show the unwary what 
dulness lurks beneath the gilded splendour of a binding emblazoned 
with four horse-shoes, a trace bearing the device “ From London 
to St. David’s,” a driving whip, and a long horn—a real coaching 
yard of tin—which was carried on a dog-cart for use, as we are 
emphatically told, 7 for what use it is difficult to imagine, 
unless the sounding of a certain well-known air, with refrain 
slightly altered to “ Here comes, here comes the travelling bore,” 
might serve to warn dwellers by the wayside that the prosiest 
of note-taking chiels would shortly be amongst them. 

A sort of schoolboy chart is appended, as if the route from 
London to St. David’s lay through an unexplored and almost un- 
inhabited region. As a matter of course, the first chapter 
describing the stage to Uxbridge is full of road v. railway 
enthusiasm which finds vent in such original expressions as 
“ Journeying thus you can start on your day’s pilgrimage when 
you choose.” “ You enjoy for awhile a wandering Bohemian kind 
of existence.” “A change of life as well as of scene is one of 
the essentials of a true holiday.” “For those ‘ long in the City 
pent ’ how refreshing it is,” &c. Line upon line and precept upon 

recept in this style pad out the pages of a fourth-rate guide- 
k, in which one sentence at least will command the reader's 
fullest sympathy—namely, that wherein the author, after lament- 
ing the likeness of area railings in London to those in the 
country, exclaims, “ What a curse is this wearisome sameness 
that is — like a blight over the land!” Mr. Hissey’s 
flashes of wit and amusing anecdotes are, if possible, more 
depressing than his descriptive, pathetic, or tical moods. 
Deadly dull as were what sporting journalists called the 
“humours of the road” cn Derby Day, they were brilliant 
compared with such jeux d’esprit as “ the unex does some- 
times happen in this world; once even a friend of mine told me 
he feoad his mother-in-law; after that who can say what 
may or may not happen ?” (a pleasantry best left unsaid by a man 
driving téte-a-téte with his wife). “The Queen’s Head kept by 
one I. Drinkwater, surely a singular name for a landlord who 
lives by selling beer.” “If you go for a walk on a doubtful da 
with an umbrella, it never rains; but if you trust to its goodwill 
and merely take your walking stick with you it is sure to pour.” 

Anglers being always fair game, it was to be expected that 
jokes about them would be numerous and venerable, yet it is 

ardly credible that at this period of the world’s history a man 
should be found who can gravely relate how his landlord, who was 
a bit of a wag, “said, with a very meaning smile, ‘Sportsmen, 
Sir, are all liars, but fishermen are d—d liars.’” 

Such praise as is justly due let us award to this bulky and 
tedious volume. The illustrations are of quite exceptional merit, 
and if, as we imagine, they are not the work of the camera, but 
are the author’s own sketches, he must be an artist of no mean 
order, who would do well and wisely in future to stick to the use 
of pencil and brush, avoiding the pen as a stumbling-block to 
himself, and a cause of offence to his fellow-creatures. 


MR. HAMERTON’S PARIS.+¢ 


ig is strange, when we think of the number of cultivated Eng- 
lishmen who have made Paris their home, and got to know 
it intimately, that not one should have thought it worth his 
while to record its history for the benefit of others. We have 
often wished for such a work, and many besides ourselves must 
have felt, while walking through the streets of that pleasant city, 
that yas nea like to be able to connect the present with the 
past, to know where the ancient landmarks were, and in what 
places the famous men and women of old resided. Our country- 
men are, as a rule, too fond of = as a merely modern 
city, a ne ero, built by Napoleon III., where they 
can spend a few days agreeably, though expensively, but whose 


* Across England in a Dog-Cart. By James John Hissey, Author of 
“ A Drive through England” &c. nm: Richard Bentley & Son. 


+ Paris in Old and Present Times ; with Especial ference to Changes 
in its Architecture and Topography. By Philip Gilbert “Homerton. With 
many Illustrations, New edition. London: Seeley & Co. 1892. 
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past history—if it ever had any—is not worth the trouble of in- 
vestigating. The French have taken a different view, and 

has a topographical and crchwological literature all to itself. 
Probably no city in Europe has been so thoroughly and com- 
pletely worked out; and now it has a museum, established in 
that very curious and interesting house the Hétel Carnavalet, 
where all that can throw light on its history is being care- 
fully collected together. It may be that the immense mass 
of materials has frightened away investigators; for no French- 
man, so far as we know, has produced the sort of book we 
are anxious to see. There is Parts a travers les dges, it is true, a 
beautiful and most interesting work, where all the facts that could 
be got together may be found, admirably digested, and as 
admirably illustrated. But it consists of two ponderous quartos, 
and its size, if not its price, is prohibitive. Why, we ask, does 
not somebody write a portable book, in a single octavo volume 
of modest size, with plenty of maps and plans, and some views— 
not necessarily expensive or elaborate illustrations of the modern 
city, but outlines of old Paris, taken from ancient authorities, to 
show what once existed, and what relations the old city bore to 
the modern one? And Paris, we submit, is an easy city to treat 
of, so far as the arrangement of the imaginary work is concerned. 
As the Roman city, Lutetia, was confined to a single island in 
the Seine, L’Isle de la Cité, on the ruins of which the town of the 
early middle age arose, that would be described first. Next 
would come the extension of the town on the mainland to the 
north and south, defined and limited as time went on by the 
important work of Philip Augustus (1180-1223), usually spoken 
of as lenceinte de Philippe Auguste. On the right bank of the 
Seine his fortification terminated westwards at the Louvre, 
and eastwards at a tower called La Tour Barbeau, opposite 
the middle of the Isle St. Louis. Between these two points the 
fortification was extended in a curve, of which the greatest ex- 
tent towards the north was a point about halfway between the 
Seine and the Porte St.-Denis. On the south side of the river 
the western end of the fortification was marked by the famous 
{or infamous) Tour de Nesle, which stood where the right wing 
of the Institute now stands, and the eastern end by a tower called 
simply La Tournelle, nearly opposite to La Tour Barbeau. The 
mext extension was the fortification of Charles V. (1380), a work 
which stretched, on the right bank, from a point intermediate 
between the Louvre and the Tuileries to the Bastille. The curve 
which it followed corresponded, roughly, with the present Boule- 
vards from the Bastille to the Porte St.-Denis; but from that 
landmark it sloped — towards the river, on a line indi- 
cated approximately by the Rue de Cléry and the Rue de Valois. 
‘On the left bank the older wall, we believe, was strengthened and 
repaired, but no additional ground was taken in. These two 
fortifications, when first built, provided for the future extension 
of the city by including within their circuit many open spaces. 
These were gradually covered over, partly with ordinary dwell- 
ings, partly with the great mansions of the nobility, and the even 
greater religious houses. Then came the gradual extensions of 
the city beyond the fortifications—the conversion of the Louvre 
from a fortress to a palace—the building of the Tuileries, the 
changes introduced by despots such as Louis XIV. and Napoleon, 
till Paris was once more included within a fortification by M. 
Guizot. These are the faint outlines, which we hope some day to 
see filled in by a master-hand; but the arrangement which they 
indicate would, we submit, conduce to far greater clearness than 
the arrangement by quarters, an arbitrary subdivision of the 
city for other purposes, which is usually followed by 
topographical writers, and leads only to confusion. 

It will have been obvious to those who have read thus far 
that Mr. Hamerton’s book, or rather the new edition of it that is 
now before us, does not altogether satisfy our ideas of what is 
required. It is called, rather pompously, Paris in Old and 
Present Times; but it really deals with a very small portion of 
the city. There are twelve chapters:—I. Introduction; II. 
Lutetia; III. A Voyage Round the Island; IV. Notre Dame 
and the Sainte Chapelle ; V. The Tuileries and the Luxembourg ; 
VI. The Louvre; VII. The Hétel de Ville; VIIL. The Pantheon, 
the Invalides, and the Madeleine; IX. St.-Eustache, St.- 
Etienne du Mont, and St.-Sulpice ; X. Parks and Gardens ; XI. 
Modern Parisian Architecture; XII. The Streets. The mere 
headings of these chapters suffice to show that it is a series of 
detached essays rather than a continuous work; and this is the 
more provoking, as the preface leads us to expect something very 
different, There Mr. Hamerton says (p. vii) :— 

Every year it becomes less and less profitable to visit Paris in ignorance 
of its t history, and, therefore, it has seemed to me that such an ac- 
count of the city as I should care to write must include constant reference 
to what has been, as well as a sufficiently clear description of what is. 
‘This has not been done before in our language, and would not have been 
pessible now if the admirable labours of many French archeologists had 
not supplied the materials. 


This is very true; and further on (p. 25) Mr. Hamerton 
his obligations to Paris a travers les dyes; but he 
has omitted to state how many of his illustrations he has borrowed 
from that work. We have been at the pains to look through it, 
and have been somewhat surprised at the number. But, when he 
was borrowing so much, we should like to know why he did not 
g° a step further, and borrow a few plans. Without a plan, as 

himself admits, the descriptions of many buildings are un- 


intelligible ; in fact, we should be to maintain that no 
description of any part of a town can be intelligible without one. ’ 


One of the most interesting of Mr. Hamerton’s book is the 
“ Voyage round the Island”; but, though we know Paris pretty 
well, we have frequently found ourselves at fault while reading 
it from lack of a plan. What would have been simpler than to 
provide one? The history, again, of the Tuileries and the Louvre 
—which, strange to say, are treated of in this order, though the 
Tuileries was not begun till 1564—would have been far more 
valuable with a plan than it is without one. The devices of well- 
contrasted hatchings and shadings usually employed by archi- 
tectural historians are indispensable for the right comprehension 
of such a complicated story as that of these two distinct build- 
ings, once separated by the fortified enceinte of Paris, but subse- 
quently united by Royal and Imperial caprice. 

As a handbook to visitors who want to be guided through the 
labyrinth of Paris, and told what to see and how to see it, Mr. 
Hamerton’s book will be of little use; but to those, on the other 
hand, who know what value to set on delicate and appreciative 
criticism, a genuine love of art, and a good literary style, we 
cordially commend it. It is a book for a visitor who means to 
spend a month or two in Paris, not for one who rushes over with 
a return ticket for a week. Mr. Hamerton’s long residence in 
France has qualified him for looking at things French from a 
different standpoint to that of most people; but he is not blind 
to their faults. As might be expected from one so trained, he 
looks on Paris with the eyes of a modern Frenchman, with very 
little regret for what has perished, and with keen admiration 
for what exists. We can only hope that one so gifted will try 
his hand once more at a city he admires so aed « and give us 
not only a more systematic book about Paris, but one in which 
the past is not quite so much subordinated to the present. 


NAVAL WARFARE OF THE FUTURE.* 


R. WARAKERS title is a world too wide for the slim 
work on which he has hung it. He modifies the misleading 
name Naval Warfare of the Future by a sub-title of greater accu- 
racy, but it will mislead none the less. He should have called 
his treatise “The Declaration of Paris,” or “ Visitation and 
Search,” The intelligent reader would then have known what it 
was all about. Mr. Waraker’s object, in fact, is to prove that 
this country made a mistake when it agreed to accept the 
modern Continental doctrine that the flag covers the merchandise. 
He has written a short treatise on international law, so-called, 
though in truth it is no such matter, but only a bundle of 
customs, usages, and compromises which have arisen in the inter- 
course of States, and are valid in so far as, and no further than, 
any given Power is willing, or is compelled, to observe them, 
The confusion here is no fault of Mr. Waraker’s. He can onl 
use the term established by the universal practice of mankind. 
Unfortunately his own use of terms is by no means precise. We 
fail to understand what he means by “a right of pre-emption 
over American corn shipped for French ports” claimed by 
England in 1792. What authority sovereign over both gave 
England a “ right of pre-emption over American corn”? Hugh 
Peters’ power of the strongest, and law of the sword—but these 
are figurative expressions, and where what they stand for has 
sway it is idle to talk of law and right, and utterly misleading to 
use such a technical term as pre-emption. As a matter of fact, 
the very case Mr. Waraker quotes illustrates the emptiness of 
“international law.” The United States threatened to treat our 
attempt to enforce this alleged right as a casus belli, and we 
withdrew it under protest. There are four lines in the Pompée 
of Corneille which should be borne in mind by all writers on 
“ international law ” :— 
Seigneur, quand par le fer les choses sont vuidées, 
La justice et le droit sont de vaines idées, 
Et qui veut estre juste en de telles saison, 
Balance le pouvoir, et non pas les raisons. 
Photin was a scoundrel; but he was a practical man, and when 
he advised his sovereign “ be a done vostre force et regardez 
Pompée” he indicated the rule by which all States are guided. 
But Mr. Waraker makes a slack use of the somewhat spongy 
terminology of his own science. He quotes the fact that an 
English warship was told off to prevent the Nashville and the 
Tuscarora from fighting in Southampton Water as a proof that 
the “theory of extraterritoriality ” has not really been recognized. 
But who ever claimed that “extraterritoriality” entitled war- 
ships to fight in the waters of a neutral State? The thing has 
been done by ourselves in the case of Tiddiman’s attack on the 
Dutch East Indiamen at Bergen and Boscawen’s attack on La 
Clue at Lagos, by the French in the case of Suffren’s attack on 
Johnston at Porto Praya, by the Federals when they captured a 
Confederate cruiser in Brazilian waters; but it has always been 
allowed to. be irregular, and justified by the plea of marr and 
superior force—which by the way again illustrates prettily the 
real character of international law. But Mr. Waraker is not 
good at distinguishing and defining. He says, for instance, that 
ingland’s “ most powerful weapons for striking down her enemy” 
were “the capture of her enemy’s goods and its result, the destruc- 
tion of his commerce.” This is as if a man were to say that a 
duelist’s two best weapons are the sword in his hand and the 
wound he inflicts on his enemy. ‘ 


* Naval Warfare eg Future: a Consideration of the Seiveten of 
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Paris; its Oblgation 's Operation upon Maritime iy 
Thomas Waraker, LL.D. London: Swan Sonnenschein & Co. 1892. 
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With Mr. Waraker’s main propositions we are perfectly dis- 
posed «0 agree, provided we are allowed to discuss the question 
in the abstract. It is true that all maritime Powers have seized 
upon their enemy's goods in neutral bottoms—when they could. 

othing is more certain than that we did it ourselves more per- 
sistently than any other Power in the days when we were with- 
out equal and almost without second on the seas. We shall not 
deny that we surrendered a principle of our own when we signed 
the Declaration of Paris. It is a probable opinion that in the 
case of another war we should be better able to distress our 
om if we could seize his goods in neutral bottoms. But 
would the neutral Powers allow us to doit? This is the ques- 
tion, and though Mr. Waraker skips over it very nimbly, we 
do not think that he disposes of it. If we have always as- 
serted the right of capture of an enemy’s goods in neutral 
ships, the neutral has also . 4! protested against it, and 
has resisted it when he could. Mr. Waraker does not sufficiently 
appreciate the meaning of that “Armed Neutrality,” engineered 
by Catharine II., which compelled us to draw in our horns in the 
American War, from fear of adding the Northern Powers to the 
coalition of France, Spain, Holland, and the rebels with whom 
we were already fighting. Nothing is easier than to quote 
Puffendorff and Grotius, and to prove from Vattel exceedingly 
well that you ought, by all the rules of the jus gentium, to be 
allowed to do this, that, or the other. But if the other side 
treats your attempt to enforce your right as a casus belli, you 
must either to war or give in. The circumstances must 
decide which is the wisest course. For our part, we have very 
serious doubts whether great States to-day would tolerate the 
exercise on our part of the right of capture. Mr. Waraker, by 
the way, is mistaken in thinking that the States do not hold 
that the flag covers the merchandise. For ourselves it may no 
doubt be some day useful to go back to the old practice; but 
before we do, it will be wise in us—leaving Puffendortf, Grotius, 
and Vattel in their honoured re to take Photin’s advice to 
“balancer le pouvoir et non pas” the ingenious speculations of 
writers on the jus gentium. 


EARLY ENGLISH MUSIC.* 


I tel the prologue to his Liber de Arte Contrapuncti the Flemish 
musician, Johannes Tinctoris, writing at Naples in the year 
1477, relates how the great masters of his day—Okeghem, 
Regis, Busnois, Caron, and Faugues—learnt the “ divine art ” of 
music from their predecessors Dunstable, Binchois, and Dufay ; 
and in the same writer's Proportionale Musices, which was 
probably written a'few years later, there occurs a memorable 
passage on the liberality of princes, by which “ facultas nostra 
musices tam mirabile susceperit incrementum, quod ars nova esse 
videatur, cujus, ut ita dicam, nove artis fons et origo, apud 
Anglicos quorum caput Dunstaple exstitit, fuisse perhibetur.” 
Tinctoris on to compare the English and French schools of 
the period ; the English are commonly said to “ jubilare” and 
the French to “cantare”; the former day by day invent new 
tunes, while the latter (“quod miserrimi signum est ingenii”) 
always make use of the same subject. These passages from the 
works of one of the most learned early theorists deserve to 
be better known than they are, for upon them rests the 
claim—disputed by Ambros and his imitators—of England 
to be considered the birthplace of modern music. Unfor- 
tunately English writers are so much accustomed to take 
their musical history from the works of Burney and Hawkins, 
men who were entirely out of sympathy with anything but the 
eighteenth century, that they have neglected such evidence as 
still exists as to the truth of Tinctoris’s statements. Although 
the destruction of early music in England at the dissolution 
of the monasteries must have been enormous, enough still re- 
mains to throw considerable light upon a very obscure period in 
the development of the art. In England itself there is little to 
be found, and Mr. Fuller Maitland, in his preface to the Roll of 
Carols which he has unearthed from the Library of Trinity 
College, Cambridge, states that the music which he has so admi- 
rably edited is “almost all that musicians possess of English 
origin between the years 1250 and 1500.” Probably Mr. Fuller 
Maitland has not seen the extraordinary anthology of fifteenth- 
century music, consisting of six thick folio volumes of MSS, 
which was discovered in the Cathedral Archives of Trent a few 
years ago, and after having been jealously guarded by the Dean 
and Chapter for over four hundred years, has now passed into the 
—— of the Department of Public Instruction at Vienna. 

that great collection of the best music of the day, dating 
almost entirely from the first half of the fifteenth century, 

lish composers make no mean show. In addition to Dun- 

le, whose fame, though short-lived, was Ew , such 
names as John Benet, Lionel Power, Standley, ingham, 
Driffeld, and Richard Markham are of frequent occurrence, 
not to mention the anonymous composer or composers indi- 
cated by the curt description “Anglicanus” or “ Anglicus.” 
Within the last few months reports have arisen of a rich find 
of English compositions in an Italian library ; so that it can now 
be no longer said that there is any lack of material for anti- 
quaries who will devote themselves to this interesting and little 


explored branch of research. Meanwhile Mr. Fuller Maitland 
has made a good beginning by publishing the extremely curious 
Cambridge Roll. As any one knows who has made the attempt, 
it is no easy matter to transcribe and score music of this period, 
and the difficulties the editor has had to contend with may be 
appreciated by an examination of the carols in their original 
notation, as printed in the first part of the book. The elu- 
cidetion of marks of prolation, ligatures, and suchlike devices 
offers innumerable puzzles to the student; but Mr. Fuller 
Maitland has successfully overcome these difficulties, and in 
the second of the work has printed the thirteen carols 
in the notation of the present day. As might be expected, 
considering its early date, the music is not remarkable for 
much melodic beauty, and to modern ears the harmonies 
seem full of crudities and errors. But the value of the publica- 
tion to students is enhanced because these features have not been 
glossed over or altered, as is done too often by editors of early 
music. The additional parts which Mr. Rockstro has written to 
the carols are printed in different type, so that they can be dis- 
tinguished at a glance from the original notes ; for purely musical 
purposes they certainly answer their purpose admirably, and 
show wonderful sympathy with the archaic style of the composi- 
tions for which they Soot been written. Mr. Rockstro has also 
prefixed some notes on the laws of counterpoint observed by the 
composer of the carols; these form a valuable contribution to 
the book, though, considering how little is at present known of 
Dunstable’s style, we cannot but think that the surmise that the 
whole set of carols may be the work of that composer is rather 
hazardous. The absence of points of imitation—which are a 
marked feature with Dunstable—can hardly be compensated for 
by a similarity in the form of cadence, which latter was pro- 
bably common to all composers of the same school. 

The most interesting feature of the book to non-musicians will 
probably be the version of the famous Agincourt song, “ Deo gracias 
Anglia,” as to which Mr. Fuller Maitland has made some inter- 
esting investigations, which are printed in an appendix. Accord- 
ing to his statements, a copy of this song was es preserved 
in the Pepysian Library, from which it has now disappeared. It 
used to be said at Cambridge that, if any book or manuscript was 
lost from this library, the whole collection would pass from da- 
lene to Trinity. If this is the case, the publication of Mr. Fuller 
Maitland’s book may have an unlooked-for result. 

The excellent manner in which the English Carols of the 
Fifteenth Century are printed much enhances the beauty of the 
book, though it was a great mistake to bind up with it sixteen 

s of extracts from the publisher's catalogue. Mr. Fuller 
aitland’s work is one which should be studied by every musician 
who is interested in the history of English music; it is the 
most valuable contribution to the subject which has appeared for 
a long time. 


TENERIFIAN.* 


HAT Lord Bute should have set himself such a task as to 
reconstruct a grammar of the language so long extinct in 
Teneriffe is in itself meritorious. That * has not gone about it 
in a scientific manner and has not consulted the best authorities 
is an accident which, indeed, mars the result of his labours, but 
still leaves them as an example worthy of imitation. The know- 
ledge of comparative philology required for such an inquiry as- 
this must debar it from most students; but Lord Bute has at 
least brought together a number of facts, from which, in the 
future, some one may be able to draw more ible lessons. 
The attempt to connect the language of Teneriffe with an 
American dialect was sure to fail, and was only to draw a red 
herring across the scent. It is possible that among the languages 
of the aboriginal natives of the Atlas, whom the Arabs term 
Kabayil—that is, “tribes,” a term which the French have taken 
for a proper name—a clue might have been found. But Atlantis. 
has long been given up by geologists, and the theory that the 
Guanches came from over the ocean is unwarranted by any of the 
ascertained facts of the case. Without going into questions to 
which all that has been ascertained will afford but meagre answers, 
if any, we may briefly describe what Lord Bute has done, and what 
are the views he puts forward, regarding his little work as another 
proof that to an intelligent and inquiring mind no region is 
wholly devoid of interest. Driven to Teneriffe by stress of health, 
Lord Bute seized the chance of looking into what remains of the 
history of the mysterious race which inhabited the island before 
it was overrun by savage Spaniards. The few recorded relics of 
the language attracted his attention, and he endeavoured, he 
admits unsuccessfully, to find some still extant language with 
which it might be connected and illustrated. The language to 
which most a undertaking such a quest as this would natu- 
rally turn would be something Shemitic, Punic or Pheenician, for 
example, or Arabic perhaps. But it had been suggested, and 
Lord Bute seems for a time to have looked favourably on the 
suggestion, that the lan of the Guanches came from the 
est Indies. But though a long list of Carib words has been 
examined, “ their weakness for the intended purpose consists in 
the fact that none of them mean the same thing as the Canariote 
words.” When Lord Bute comes to this conclusion, he adds one 


* English Carols apts Fifteenth Century, from a MS, Roll in the Libra 
of Trinity College, idge. Edited by J. A. Fuller Maitland. Wi 
added Vocal Parts by W. S. Rockstro. London: The Leadenhall Press. 


* On the Ancient Language of the Nativ:s of Teverife. A Paper con- 
tributed to the Anthropological Section of the British Association. 
By the Marquess of Bute. London: Masters. 1391. 
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or two examples. “Thus in Canariote (it is not known 
to be a Tenerifian word) is a social title, and guaire in Vene- 
zuelan is the name of a stream; harimaguada in Tenerifian 
means ‘a nun,’ and in Venezuelan Arimagua signifies ‘ moun- 
tains.” There are other instances, and Lord Bute, as it seems to 
us, has taken great pains to set up a lay figure only in order to 
knock it down again. Finally, he comes to the conclusion 
with which it would have been better to begin. “TI hardly 
think,” he says, “it would have been worth my while, even 
had I had the time, to undertake so vast a task as an ex- 
amination of all American grammars for the sake of a chance 
which seems to me so remote.” The whole question, as Lord 
Bute wisely remarks a little further on, may be solved by 
the discovery of some document such as a grammar or dic- 
tionary made by or for some missionary, some State paper, such 
as a treaty, or a catechism, or even some old ritual contain- 
ing. those portions of the services for baptism and marriage 
which are used in the vulgar tongue. Another wise conclusion 
is that, though certain Aryan analogies have been suggested, 
other grammatical forms point rather to such a language as 
Coptic, and so far go to confirm the Berber theory. As a fact, 
the time has not arrived when it will be ible to decide 
the question. Coptic has just been named. What is Coptic? It 
is ancient Egyptian modified and fitted with grammatical forms 
which have close analogies with those of Shemitic languages. The 
roots are wholly different. They point to an origin for the whole 
language which is not Oriental, which existed without the 
Oriental grammar, and with which some other languages of 
North Africa, when they are known, will more than probably 
be found connected. The extreme interest of such an inquiry 
as that on which Lord Bute has been engaged is evident, but 
the supposed authorities whom he consulted, and who put him 
on a wrong tack, are not so much to be blamed for the result if 
they have enabled him to show whence the Tenerifian language 
did not come. Pronominal suffixes point at once to a Shemitic 
origin, but we may be allowed to doubt if it is well to have put 
proper names so wholly aside. Every proper name has its mean- 
ing, and in Australia, for example, proper names furnish the 
philologist with enough material for the construction of a 
grammar. The most common Tenerifian word, guan, a man, has 
<lose analogies with the Arabic tin or ben. “The variety of 
spelling of this word guan, ben, or ven,” says Lord Bute, “ seems 
to me to point clearly to a digamma, which had probably a 
sort of W sound.” There is apparently some confusion between 
Aryan and Shemitic forms, but at first sight there would seem 
to be a clue here which might be followed up. 


FRENCH LITERATURE. 


ie is probable (we have not observed any reference touching the 
matter in his book) that M. Méziéres undertook his Life of 
Mirabeau (1) quite independently of M. Rousse’s excellent little 
handbook in the Grands Ecrivains Frangais. But it is rather 
interesting to have the double handling of the same subject by a 
distinguished French lawyer and by a veteran Uittérateur not 
ge of politics. It is not necessary to praise the French or 
the skill of the author of Les contemporains de Shakespere. But 
his point of view is necessarily different from M, Rousse’s. The 
latter had aimed rather at a personal and family study of 
Mirabeau. M. Méziéres considers the tribune rather from the point 
of view of the Revolution itself and vice versd, passing over the 
_— history lightly, and referring his readers to the MM. de 
ménie. We must protest a little against his remark that Sophie 
de Monnier’s “cynisme de langage rend la lecture de ses lettres 
secrétes intolérable pour les esprits délicats.” What have the 
delicate spirits got to do with “secret letters” which a lady 
wrote for another eye, and for that only? Peeping Tom might 
.as well have declared that Godiva's costume was shockingly in- 
decent. Not that Sophie was a Godiva by any means ; but this 
kind of intrusive prudery is too frequent in literary biographies. 
However, it is doubtless better that an aged Academician ae 
be shocked, like M. Méziéres, rather than snigger, like M. 
Renan. The preliminary sketch of the general spirit of the 
Revolution is bold, as original as such a thing can be, and (though 
we do not agree with all its views) instructive. And the whole 
book, which is little longer than M. Rousse’s own, well deserves 
to be read by everybody who takes even a slight interest in a 
most interesting person. 

If persons of the race of our Biblical critics survive to the 
fortieth or fiftieth century, it will be an interesting task for them 
to decide which parts of a very amusing book (2) belong to Jules 
Simon, of the Académie Frangaise, and which to Gustave Simon, 
Doctor of Medicine. Unless they have these names to guide 
them, they will, if they are of the true race and lineage of their 
present originals, pretty certainly decide that Jules Simon wrote 
about the use of violet-powder and the food proper for girls, and 
that Gustave Simon described himself as one of the most pro- 
minent men of the country. “For,” they will say, always on the 
analogy suggested, “ it is true that Julius and Gustavus were both 
royal names; but Gustavus was more nearly of the time at which 
this book is supposed to have been written.” And of Simon Magus 


(1) Vie de Mirabeau. Par A. Mézitres, Paris: Hachette. 


(2) La femme du vingtiéme siécle. Par Jules Simon et Gustave Simon. 
Paris Calman Lévy. 


and the Magus Moor in Fife they will, if “ chase of race,” 
have many and edifying things to say. But for the present we 
can take the book as it is written. It has much of the admirable 
French, and the good, if not very strong, sense which distinguish 
its major author. It will make our political women rather 
angry ; and the horrifying tale of the femme avocat, who, begin- 
ning by slow degrees, ended by bringing her unfortunate husband 
to a fatal duel, may make some of us who agree with M. Jules 


‘Simon on some points laugh a little. But its object—the bring- 


ing back of woman to the seventeenth century—is a noble object, 
or would be if you could bring back anything to anything. As 
it is, we fear we must put up with her as she is, remembering for 
our comfort that, if there was not the femme avocat, there was the 
femme gladiateur in Rome a good while ago. And, after all, she 
might be worse than she is. 

A History of Marionettes is not to be dismissed (3) with a 
few lines, and the subject is something of a special one. Never- 
theless we shall not fail to pay M. Lemercier de Neuville and 
his Preface-writer, M. Claretie, the compliment of chronicling 
— work here, reserving the power of noticing it more fully 

ter. 

Some three years ago we noticed the extracts from the Chanson 
de Roland nee from Joinville(4) which M. Gaston Paris, pro- 
bably the most competent person in Europe, had prepared for 
the use of French schoolboys and others. This little Mock (which, 
with the editor’s short history of medieval literature in France 
and the grammar which is still to come, will make the best course 
of the old form of a modern language anywhere attainable) has 
now been split up; the Roland appearing for the third time 
alone, and the Joinville being, through the care of M. A. Jeanroy, 
supplemented by similar extracts from the three other great 
chroniclers—Villehardouin, Froissart, and Commines, and an ap- 
pendix of minor pieces. This last, excellently annotated, makes 
an exceedingly pleasant little book to read, as well as a useful 


one for teaching purposes. 


NEW BOOKS AND REPRINTS. 


HE store of various information accumulated in Mr 
Thiselton Dyer’s Church Lore Gleanings (Innes & Co.) im- 
presses the reader who would glean thereof, on his own account, 
very much as the survey of a museum affects the casual visitor. 
Local legends, old customs, Church archeology, parish registers, 
and other fruitful subjects of interest are extensively represented 
in this amusing volume, The heading of a chapter—*“ Hats worn 
in Church, &c.”—is perhaps as eloquent of the extreme diversity 
of the miscellany as any catalogue or index might be. The 
index, by the way, might well have been fuller, and more correct] 
printed. But the book is compact of interesting notes on Chu 
architecture, burial and lage customs, superstitions, legends, 
folklore, Church libraries, chained books, and a hundred other 
matters of an antiquarian nature. Are not these things to be 
found in the Annual Register or Notes and Queries by the dili- 
mt seeker? For others, who are not diligent, Mr. Thiselton 

er has collected and arranged under convenient headings a 
vast amount of Church lore that was somewhat inaccessible to 
the general. Of course, there is nothing but a gleaning of the 
field. Such topics as bells and belfries, church pews, parish 
clerks, holy wells, may be said to suggest volumes of lore and com- 
ment. Mr. Thiselton Dyer has reaped many fields, however, and 
his garnering provides plenty of entertainment to wa mp minds. 
Occasionally he appears to have missed the point of certain 
traditions. For example, he observes, “ Horseshoes are nailed on 
the doors of some Devonshire churches,” as if the practice was 
not tolerably common throughout the country, and he considers 
them to have been regarded as “ charms against evil influences.” 
No doubt this was the common belief. But the Haccombe horse- 
shoes which he mentions are connected in the local tradition 
with the swimming of one of the Carews on horseback in the 
Teign estuary, and were fixed to the chapel door to commemorate 
a successful wager. 

The poems of the late Rev. William Philpot—A Scrip of Salvage 
(Macmillan & Co.)—reveal a curious affinity both of thought and 
diction to certain = the same time 
a poetic capacity, of a ve muine kind, that finds a perfectly sin- 
we are minded of Hernek, as 4 the 
brave hyperbole of “Prince of painters, come, I pray,” or of 
Cowley, or of Donne, in some of the sonnets and in “The 
Future of Love,” the inspiration of the poet is unmistakably 
true and fresh. Certain florid or affected phrases that dis- 
figure some of the earlier poems may well be pardoned in the 
author of the fine sonnets, “ Air Sculpture,” “ Emigrants,” the 
three at pp. 48-50, and “The Future of Love”—a poem that is 
almost flawless in form and of exquisite expression, from which 
we extract these stanzas :— 

Thy beauty is of such a cast, 
My love must needs be true ; 
Who loves in thee what may not last 
Must love the lasting too. 


(3) Histoire anecdotique des marionnettes modernes. Par Lemercier du 
Neuville. Paris: Calmann Lévy. 

(4) Extraits de la Chanson de Roland. Par Gaston Paris. Ertraits 
des chroniqueurs frangais, Par Gaston Paris et A. Jeanroy. Paris: 
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From love to love thy pathway shines ; 
And, as thy days go on, 
Unless what mortal is declines, 
There will be nothing gone. 
On earth how sweet it were to live 
With that in thee which dies, 
So with thee dying to arrive 
At thine eternities. 
And here is a charming little song, “ After Anacreon ” :— 
Fain I was to sing of fate, 
Power and wealth, and war and state ; 
Ramparts built and cities burned, 
Empires reared and kings o’erturned— 
But my lyre refused to move 
Any music but of Love. 
Yestermorn I changed the strings ; 
Then I changed the shell itself ; 
But my new one only sings 
Like that old one on the shelf ; 
Be it so—’twere vain to move 
Any music but of Love. 


That this scholarly poet should reproduce the manner and spirit 
of seventeenth-century lyrists so perfectly is perhaps less re- 
markable than the graceful simplicity and artlessness of his 
singing in other poems, such as “Spring Flowers,” when free of 
lite’ influences, The beauty of simplicity is admirably 
exemplified in these touching stanzas. 

Lady Martin’s volume of essays, On Some of Shakspeare’s Female 
Characters (Blackwood & Sons), appears in handsome form as “a 
new and enlarged edition.” We would we could persuade the 
author to a little further enlargement of this interesting book, 
which many others have urged upon her consideration. In 
common with a large number of her readers, it is our misfortune 
to have seen Miss Helen Faucit in but one Shakspearian part, 
that of Lady Macbeth. The thought of this memorable imper- 
sonation naturally suggests the one thing lacking to the com- 
pletion of Lady Martin’s book. There is no “letter” devoted to 
this character—nothing but a note, all too brief, in the appendix. 
And it would seem there is no help for our case. Lady Martin 
shuns what she considers “a task of great labour,” and one that 
does not inspire her with love for the subject. 

The series of “ University Extension Manuals” may be said to 
minister to the wants of various sections of the public. The 
Rev. Dr. Cunningham’s handbook of economic science, The Use 
and Abuse of Money (John Murray), is decidedly calculated to 
stimulate study and inquiry in the young. The title is exceed- 
ingly happy in this respect, for it cannot but stir the souls of 
whom it may confront. Nor is the book likely to disappoint 
those who enjoy contentious matters and the problems of learned 
casuists. The immoral employment of capital, for instance, is 
an excellent subject for youthful wits. Is it right to manufacture 
idols in Birmingham for the Indian market ? Dr. Cunningham dis- 
cusses this, and similar questions, regardless of the possible solu- 
tion ready to the hands of those who look upon the employment 
of capital as a non-moral question, neither moral nor immoral so 
long as it is legally employed. It is idle to talk of the immorality 
of investing money in slave-dealing, and perhaps not much more 

fitable to exhort capitalists to develop a sense of responsibility. 

ye never yet knew an investor who was not painfully conscious 

of responsibility whether it be on his account or as trustee for 
others. 

Dally, by Maria Louise Pool (Osgood, McIlvaine, & Co.), is a 
good pad of the American “ ee ” story, though the dialect 

s not absorb the entire narrative, but is confined to the New 
England speech of the dialogue. Dally, the heroine, is a little 
waif from the mountains of North Carolina, and is adopted by a 
certain motherly and somewhat Puritanical woman known as 
“the widder ’Bijah.” Dally is as wilful and untutored as any 
savage, and the story of what she suffers, and what she inflicts, in 
the long and trying process of civilization is set forth with a good 
deal of vividness at humour, 

Mr. O'Connor Morris has collected his first impressions of a 
—- to Lisbon aud Oporto, under the title Peeps at Portugal 
(Harrison), a title not less apt than alliterative. Mr. Morris de- 
scribes, as others have done, the sea He quotes Childe 
Harold, and commends that excellent wine Bucellas. For the 
rest, he is content to record sights that must inevitably come 
before the eyes of everybody who lands at Oporto or Lisbon. 
Possibly he has noted these things because Fielding and Beckford 
omitted to do so. 

For the “Camelot” series Mr. Will H. Dircks has edited 
Essays and Other Writings of Thoreau (Walter Scott), a selec- 
tion of the essays, letters, and verse, unabbreviated in each in- 
stance, which is as representative as could be. 

Abraham Lincoln, by Carl Schurz (Putnam's Sons), is an essay, 
reprinted from the Atlantic Monthly, that embodies a sound and 
altogether well-considered estimate of Lincoln’s character and 
career. An excellent portrait forms the frontispiece. 

With Part XII. the re-issue of Sir Daniel Wilson’s Memorials 
of Edinburgh (A. & C. Black) is concluded. In this occur 
two specimens of the author’s drawings of ancient buildings now 
destroyed, which greatly add to the value of the antiquarian and 
historical research of his work. These are the interior of Trinity 
Hospital, pulled down in 1845, showing the “ Woman’s Ward, 
and a capital view of old Grey Friars’ Church, burnt in the same 
year, 

A’ new edition has appeared, revised by Mr. H. H. Turner, of 


that excellent little book, Popular Astronomy (Macmillan & Co.), 
the Ipswich lectures of Sir G. B. Airy, late Astronomer-Royal. 
We have also received the third edition of Elements of Metal- 
lurgy, a treatise by J. Arthur Phillips, revised by A. Bauerman 
(Griffin & Co.) ; Professor Wellhausen’s Sketch of the History of 
Israel and Judah, third edition (A. & C. Black); Ethica, by 
“Scotus Novanticus,” second edition (Williams & Norgate); 4 
Teacher of the Violin, and other Tales, by J. H. Shorthouse 
(Macmillan & Co.); Shirley, by Charlotte Bronté, “Minerva 
Library” (Ward, Lock, Bowden, & Co.); and new editions of 
Commodore Junk, by G. Manville Fenn (Cassell); The Admirable 
Lady Biddy Fane, by F. Barrett (Cassell); The Story of My 
Heart, by Richard Jefferies — & Co.); The Pirate, six- 
Panny “copyright edition” of the Waverley Novels (A. & C. 
3lack); The Dewy Morn, by Richard Jefferies (Bentley); and a 
sixpenny edition of The Caxtons (Warne & Co.) 
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CRYSTAL PALACE. 
NEXT WEEK’S CONCERTS. 
ADMISSION DAILY (INCLUDING SATURDAY) ONE SHILLING, 
PROMEN ADE CONCERTS, Thursday and Saturday, at 
Eight. Vocalists on Thursday, Mada me Clara Lele hton and Mr. bam Davies. 
NIGHT, Miss. Carlotta Elliot, Miss Ei —_ Mr. 


stal Pai Military Band. Bandmaster, 
‘Accompanist, Mr "Eyre, re c.0. 


SATU RDAY CONCERT at Three. — Vocalist, Madame 
Emily Pal aand Mr. Philip Newbury, Solo Vistengatio. | Master Jean Gerardy. The 

Crystal Palace Orchestra. Conductor, Mr. Aug Tne programme in- 
Overture “ Giustino” (-tandel), and * Tannhi user Wagner) Symphony Seoteh 

— to for llo aad 

2a. 6d. ; unnumbered. | 


THE REMBRANDT HEAD GALLERY, 
5 VIGO STREET, LONDON, W. 
ROBERT DUNTHORNE begs to announce the publication of 
the following Etchings and Mezzotints : 
A CHRISTMAS CAROL...After Dante Rosserti. 


Etched by GAUJEAN. 
EVENING LIGHT............ Etched by Wiirrip Batt. 
KITTS HOLE REACH. ...Etching by W. L. A.R.A. 
THE CAST SHOE _.........Etchingby R. W. 


HINGHAM, NORF OLK......After J. Crome. Mezzotint by 
FRANK SHORT. 
Which will be issued in one “state” only, and printed by Mr. F. GovuLprve, 


CATALOGUES, with particulars as to price and numbers printed, 
_ will be Forwarded on application, 


Charles Godfrey, Jun. 


EDUCATIONAL. 


HE VICTORIA UNIVERSITY. 
THE EXTERNAL EXAMINERS OF THE UNIVERSITY. 


ARCHIBALD P4ne. D.Se., Professor of Engineering in the University cf Glasgow, 


uaneus +] M.D., F.R.C.S., Professor of Surgery in University College, London, 
Examiner in Surgery. 
+E. TS. M.A.,, Ph.D., Lecturer in French, Cambridge, Examiner 
h Language and Literet 
i in 


LIFE ASSURANCE 
WITHOUT A MIDDLEMAN. 


LONDON LIFE ASSOCIATION, 


81 KING WILLIAM STREET, LONDON, E.C. 
Established 1806. 


Funds in Hand, £4,000,000. 


Mutual Life Assurance, 
there being no Shareholders to participate in Surplus. 


Economical Management, 
the Expenses being only 3} per cent. of the Income. 


No Commission allowed or Agents paid, 


the intervention of a Middleman being dispensed with. 


Large Reductions of Premium yearly, 


ranging, at the present time, from 61 per cent. thereof to 
TOTAL EXTINCTION and more. 


Annual Premium for the Assurance of £100 at death, 
subject, after seven years, to such abatement as ne etent year by 
year 


after a valuation of the assets and 

Age Payable® | 40% thereoft || A8® Payable® | 40 % thereoft 
— for first payable = for first payable 
day 7 years after 7 years day 7 years after 7 y 

£44, | £44, £24, 
20 290 019 8 45 499 1bl 
25 1165 50 676 230 
30 219 3 | 138 55 696 21110 
35 370 | 161% 60 715 0 820 
40 817 0 | 11010 | 65 989 815 6 


KARI, BR BREUE. M.A., University Lecturer in G Cambrid E 


D. J. Oupmanenan. M.D., Professor of Comparative Anatomy in the University of 
Dublin, Examiner in Anatomy. 

Sir DYCE DUCKWORTH, M_D., F.R.C.P., Fagtrer on Clinical Medicine in St. Bartholo- 
mew’'s Hospital, London, Examiner in Medicine 

R. T. GLAZEBROOK, M.A., F.R.S., Demonstrator ‘ie the Cavendish Physical Laboratory, 
Cambridge, Examiner in Physics. 
A. H. GREEN, M.A.. Professor of Geology in the University of Oxford, Examirer in Geology 
and Palwontology. 
c. H. HERFORD, Litt.D.. Professor of English Literature in University College, Aberyst- 
with, Examiner in Engl ish Lang and 1 

W. M. HICKS, M.A., Professor of Mathematics in Firth College, Sheffield, Examiner in 
Mathematics. 

ROBERT MAGUIRE, M.D ,F.R.C.P., Lecturer on Pathology, St. Mary's Hospital, London, 
Examiner in Pathology’ and Morbid Anatomy. 

a. a M. MURRAY, F.L.S., Senior Assistant, Department of Natural History, British 

useum, Examiner in Botany. 

tA. a. PESKETCT, M. A.» ,Pellow and Classical Lecturer of Magdalene College, Cambridge, 
Examiner in'Class 

tREGINALD L. POOL Er. . Ph.D., Lecturer on Modern History in Jesus College, 

Oxford, Examiner in 3 

WILLIAM RAMSAY, Ph.D., F.R.S., Protessor of Chemistry in University College, 
London, Examiner in Chemistry. 

bey ~~ ROBERTSON, M.A., M.P, (late), Professor of Roman Law in University College, 

London, Examiner in Liw. 

C. 8S. SHERRINGTON, M.B., Lecturer on Physiology in St. Thomas's Hospital, London, 
Examiner in Physiology. 

A. R. SIMPSON, M.D., F.R.C.P., Professor of meatiny in the University of Edinburgh, 
Examiner in Obstetrics { Diseases of Wome’ 

THOMAS STE VENSON,: M.D., F.R.C.P., Sastenee on Chemical and Medical Jurispru- 
dence, Guy's Hospital, London, Examiner in Forensic Medicine and Public Health. 

RALPH STOCK MAN, M D., Examiner in Materia Medica, and Pharmacy and Pharma- 
cology and Therapeutics. 

tD'ARCY W. THOMSON, B.A., Professor of Zoology in University €otlege, Dundee, 
Examiner in zy. 

JAMES WARD, M. Se.D., Lecturer on Philosophy, in Trinity College, Cambridge 
Examiner in hy and Political Economy. 

The Examiners against whose names a dagger (+) is placed retire at the end of November. 
Applications are invited for the posts they now fill, »which should be sent in on or 
November 28, and may ls (copies only) or referen es at the can- 

date’s discretion. The appointments wat be tor three years, at the expiration of which 
Examiners are nt elig:ble for re-election. For further particulars apply to 

Manchester, October 1891. A. T. BENTLEY, M.A., Registrar. 


YHE COLONIAL COLLEGE and TRAINING FARMS, 
Limited, Hollesiey Bay, Sufflk. For the Training of Youths for Colonial Life, ac. 
Bs _ Prospectus on appl and ion to the fine ident Director, of 1,330 acres, 


Dover RR COLLEGE. — A high-class Public School on 
moderate terms. Successes include open Sc — — ¥ at Oxford and Cambridge, and 
faich places (direct) on the lists at Woolwich and San 

Bed-rooms, Chapel, Library, Laboratory, ‘Workshop, Gymnasium, Fives Court, 


Cricket. and Sea-bathing. 
There is a Junior School, with numerous Scholarships in the school and at the Universities. 
Scholarships of from £70 to £50 awarded in Mare 
For Prospectus, &c. apply to Major-General ETesox (Bursar), or Rev. W. BELL, M.A., 
Master. 


BRIGHTON COLLEGE SCHOLARSHIPS.—There will be 
an EXAMINATION for SEVEN SCHOLARSHIPS of £50 per annum on Decem>er 
{5th and iéthinsts. For full particulars apply to the Hkap-MasrTer, The College, Brighton. 


(THE COUNCIL of the MARIA GREY COLLEGE invite 
salary vill be £100 yearly. “Candidates mt must state their age, school experience, and 


The Princi Iwill be require t to enter on her duties in Sater 1892. 
Applicat theme, with copies of not me than four recent testimonials, must reach the 


— not later than December 5, | 
Applica‘ tion forms may be obtained , November 16, from the SECRETARY, 5 Fitzroy 


EN STON E COLLEG E 
. Head-Master, De College, 


GCHOLASTIC PARTNERSHIP.—The PRINCIPAL of a 


high-class Preparatory School near Lond-n wishes to meet with a PARTNER who is 
who can bring with 


a = School Man. Graduate in Classical Honours, unm 
him a few Pupils.—Address, CLERICUS, 64 Vigo Street, Regent Strect, W. 


* A moiety (if amounting to £10) of a diember’s premium during the 
first seven years may remain as a loan on the policy. 

+ The Directors, while they quote a less reduction than is now being 
allowed, must not be undersised to make any promise as to future abate- 
ment. 


PD MAGNESIA. 
This pure Solution is the best remedy 

for Acidity of the Stomach, Heartburn, 

Headache, Gout, and Indigestion. 


PD SNEFORD'S MAGNESIA. 
The safest and most gentle a t 

for delicate consti! 

Children and Infants. 


Sold throughout the World. 
GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


EPPS’S COCOA. 


BREAKFAST. 

“By a thorough knowledge of the nataral laws which govern the operations of 
digestion and nutrition, and by a careful application of the fine properties of well- 
selecte d Cocoa, Mr. Epps has provided our breakfast tables with a delicately flavoured 
beverage which may save us many heavy doctor's bills.”"—Civil Service Gazefte. 

Made simply with boiling water or milk, Sold in packets only, labelled thus— 

JAMES EPPS & CO., H pathic Chemists, London. 


SAVE THE CHILDREN. 


CHILDREN’S AID SOCIETY. 
President_LORD ABERDARE, G.C. 

1,815 children have been rescued from infamous dens. 

5,000 are in industrial homes, to which grants have been made. 

7.750 children have been aided by the Boys’ Beadle. 

Particulars of how the children nave been rescued by the other officers of the Children's Aid 

Society will be sent on applicatio 


qesegtion hi t Wi Manitoba, is maintained for 
Bankers—Messrs. Barclay, Ransom, & Co.,1 Pall Mall East, §.W. 
Office, 32 Charing Cross, 8. W. ARTHUR J. 8. MADDISON, Secretary. 


“ LANCET” ay AND MEDICAL OPINIONS 


con 
DIABETES 
48s. CARRIAGE. PAID. W H | S KY. 


OF THE PROPRIETORS: ; 
GEORGE BACK & CO. 


DEVONSHIRE SQUARE, BISHOPSGATE. 
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INSURANCES, BANKS,. &c. 


EXCHANGE 


Incorporated A.D. 1730, 
FUNDS........£4,000,000, CLAIMS PAID........£35,000,000, 
LIFE. FIRE. SEA. ANNUITIES. 
MODERN AND IMPROVED SYSTEM OF ASSURANCE. 
Full Particulars on application to 
Cur Orrice: ROYAL EXCHANGE, E.C., or to 39 PALL MALL, 8.W. 


[MPERIAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
Established 1903.1 OLD BROAD STREET, E.C.; and 22 PALL MALL, S.W. 


Subscribed Capital, £1,200,000. Paid-up, £300,000. Total Invested Funds, over £1,600,000, 
E. COZENS SMITH, General Manager. 


SUN FIRE OFFICE. 


Founvep 1710, 
THE OLDEST PURELY FIRE OFFIOH IN THE WORLD, 


8um Insured in 1890, £361,500,000. 
RoeYaL BANK of QUEENSLAND. Limited, 


AUTHORISED CAPITAL.... £1,000,000. SUBSCRIBED DITTO. £750,000, 
RESERVE LIABILITY OF SHAREHOLDERS.. £375,000, RESERVE FUND AND 
UNDIVIDED PROFITS.. £41,000. ASSETS OF BANK...... 
ness with Queensland transacted. Deposits of an 
for one to two years at 4 per cent.. and for three to five years ats 
H. HALL SMITH, Secretary. 


BANK of NEW ZEALAND.—Incorporated by Act of 
General Assembly, July 29, 1861.—Bankers to the New Zealand Government. 
Head Offce—1 Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C. 


ASSURANCE 


Capital £900,000 
Reserve Fund (Invested in Consois).... £20,000 
Reserve Liability ............ £1,500,000 


This Bank grants drafts on all its branches and agencies, and transacts every description 
of of Sos tonne connected with New Zealand, Australia. and Fiji, on the in most favour- 


Office receives fixed d its of 
ane 8 of £50, and upwards, rates and particulars of 
H. B. MACNAB,- Manager, 


ESTABLISHED 1851. 


RANCIS Manager. 


ESTABLISHED 1863 


THE LIBERATOR BUILDING SOCIETY, 
20 BUDGE ROW, CANNON STREET, LONDON, B.C. 
Roserve £90,000. 
Shares issued to December 31, 1890, receive five per cent. 
at eA ont. paid on F Shares (£30 each) during Financial Year of issue. Five per cent. 
r cent. on of £500 and upwards made for fixed terms. 
Deposits of and upwards a 


one month's notice Four per cent. 
for apply to ae Secretary. H. TEMPLE, 


NEW ZEALAND LOAN and MERCANTILE AGENCY 
COMPANY, Limited. 
ESTABLISHED 185, 


£4,000,000 

Capital Paid-up. £862,767 

Reserve Fund and Undivided Profits ...... 818,067 asm 

Investments per Balance-sheet at D b 1890 


H.J. BRISTOWE, Esq. 
The Rt. Hon. Sir J AMES FERGUSSON, Bart.,G.C.8.I., K:C.M.G., M.P. 
The Rt. Hon. Sis JOHN E. GORST, Q.C., M.P. 
The Rt. Hon. A. J. MUNDELLA, MP. 
Sir GEORGE RUSSELL, Bart.. M, _ 
THOMAS RUSSELL, Esq., C.M.G. 
Sir EDWARD W. STAFFORD, G. M.G. 
The Directors issue Terminable Debentures at par for £50 and upwards, bearing interest at 
4 per cent. for five or six years, and 4 r cent. for seven to ten years ; and F: 
Per tual Debentures or Four = Cent’ Bebe benture Stock at £97 per £100, renhauienen 
The interest is payable hal —- on January | and July 1, by cou s attached to the 
Debentures, and ie warrents in favour of Ly registered holders of the  Debenture Stock. 
The Debentures and Debenture Stock are limited to, and are secured by, the Unpaid Capital 
big raked yand by the investments and general assets of the Company, 
f application can be obtained at the offices of the Compariy. 


Portland Howse, Basinghal! Street, London, F.C. HENRY M. PAUL, Manager. 
SHIPPING. 
AUSTRALIA, NEW ZEALAND, TASMANIA, 
THE ORIENT LINE MAIL STEAMERS 
LEAVE LONDON EVERY ALTERNATE FRIDAY for 


ee, calling at PLYMOUTH GIBRALTAR, NAPLES,SUEZ, and 


LOMBO. BTEAMERS among the L 
Suisine 


»Blectric Lighting. me 
F. GRE 5 ces 
Managers... { ANDERSON, ANDERSON, & CO. f Fenchurch Avenue, London, 
For apply to the latter firm, at 5 Fenchurch Avenue, E.C., or to the Branch Office, 
Street, Charing Cross, 


P and O. MAIL STEAMERS FROM LONDON TO 
BOMBAY, GIBRALTAR 
CAISUTTA, COLOMBO, CH CHINA, STRAITS, JAPAN 
AUSTRALIA, NEW ZEALAND, and 
CHEAP RETURN TICKETS. é‘ 
For particulars copie at the Company's Offices, 122 Leadenhall Street, E.C., and 25 Cock- 


GH ASSOCIATION. 
Society providing Free Supplies of Water for Man Beast in 
of London and Subusbe. 
solicited. 
Messrs, Bavas, TRITTON, Rawsou, BOUVERIE, & CO. 
war Street. S.W. M. W. MILTON, Scretary. 


METROPOLITAN DR DRINKING FOUNTAIN and CATTLE 


COCOA IN PERFECTION. 


FRY’S COCOA. 


Recommended by the highest Medical Authorities for its 
PURITY, SOLUBILITY, and EXCELLENCE, 


“T have never tasted Cocoa that } 


“Itis an excellent dietetic food and 
palatable 


and invigoratin 

3 SUTHERLAND. Sir C, A. CAMERON, M.D., President 
(Dr.) G. D. SUTHERLA Royal Coll 


(Prof.) J. ALFRED WANKLYN. 


ASK FOR “FRY’S PURE CONCENTRATED COCOA.” 


HOTELS. 
— ILFRACOMBE HOTEL. Attractive 


— Winter Resort. First Class Return Ticket from London (Waterloo), and Seven 
Board, Room, &c., Five Guineas. Ask for Hotel Tickets. 


BEDFORD HOTEL, BRIGHTON. Old Established. 


THE (Zesidential) HOTEL BELGRAVIA, 


VICTORIA STREET, 8.W. 


This new eight-storied stone edifice is a‘ Family Suite" Hotel, at the corner of Palace 
Street, at the Kelgravian and quiet end of Victoria Street ; has south and west aspects, warmed! 
aa, soute elevators, electric light, certified sanitation, ventilated rooms, and every 

ance ; ite special feature (which distinguishes it from other London hotels) is its 
unmatched famiy suites of few or many rooms. encl ats. each with its own dressing- 
(fitted with porcelain bath), &c. servants only. cuisine 
le Rooms secured by telegraph.—Address, “* Belgravian, 
London." or Telephone ‘No. 3083. 


RESIDENTIAL FLATS, 
WHITEHALL COURT. 


FACING THAMES EMBANKMENT AND WHITEHALL PLACE, 5.W. 


These excellent suites are fitted with every modern convenience—namely, hot and co'd 
water, electric light and bells, visitors’ and servants’ lifts in operation night and day, and 
the finest position in London, affording extensive views of the river (with the Surrey 
Wille in the distance) and the Embankment Gardens, They are also most convenioomiy and 
centrally situate with respect to the principal clubs, theatres, &c. The rooms are 
to suit the wishes of incoming tenants, and the rentals include all rates, taxes, water suppl. 
lighting and heating of the corridors and staircases, and the services of all the porters 
suites may be viewed at any time on application to the Surerintendent, J. C. SUMMERFIELD, 
at the office on the 7 aa or to HAMPTON & SONS, Estate agents, 1 Cockspur Street (late 


aterloo House), 
BRENS PIANOS. 


BRINSMEAD PIANOS. 
OHN & SONS, 
PIANOFORTE MAKERS To H. the ny OF WALES, 
18 Lists 
Establ ished over ‘Haif Century." 


BOOKS, &c. 


H. SOTHERAN & CO. 

BOOKSELLERS, BOOKBINDERS, anp PUBLISHERS. 
GENERAL AGENTS FOR PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS & PUBLIC INSTITUTION 
IN AMERICA, INDIA, THE COLONIES, AND AB&OAD. 

Publishers of Mr. Gould's great Ornithological Works. 

A MONTHLY CATALOGUE ; Specimen Number, post free. 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED-Telegraphic Address: BooKMEN, LonDON. 

136 STRAND, W.C., anp 36 PICCADILLY, LONDON, W. 

Seventh Edition, price 1s., post free. 


NOSE and THROAT DISEASES. By Gzorege Moors, M.D.. 
Revised by Dr. Lesnox Moore. 
London: James Epps & Co., 170 Piccadilly, and 48 Threadneedle Street. 


Just published. NEW CHEAP EDITION, in 1 vol. demy 8vo. cloth, 10s, 


[HE HISTORY of the ENGLISH CON- 


STITUTION. a Dr. RUDOLPH GEIST, Professor of Law in the University 
of Berlin. Translated by Puitir A. AsHworTH, of the Inner Temple, Esq.,. 
at-Law. 

nl At this time these volumes are J ogectalty instructive. They cast light on almost all 
the gre.t questions of curient politics. 
“It is not too much to say that Dr. Gneist is indispensable to the etudent of English con- 
stitutional history. and English students have every reason to be grateful to Mr. Ashworth 
utroducing them to so valuable a work." — A thenewm 
ba Gneist's book ought to be on the shelves of | every student of our constitutional 


Dr. 
history.""— Saturday 
like ed by this tardy recognition of the great 
services which Dr. Gneist = to } history of English institutions.” —A cademy. 


Something 
*,* LIBRARY EDITION. 2 vols. 8vo. 32s, 


London: WILLIAM CLOWES & SONS, Liwirep, 27 Fleet Street. 


DIGBY, LONG, & CO.’S NEW BOOKS. 


Neweastle Chronicle says :—“ The ae wes reputation Messrs. Digby, Long, & Co. 
enjoy for the publication of first-class novels.” - 


HUME NISBET’S NEW BOOK, 

THE “JOLLY ROGER”: a Tale of Sea Heroes and 
Pirates. By Hume Nisper, Author Bail Up,” “A Colonial Tramp,” 
“The Savage Queen,” “ Eight Bells,” &c. In handsome pictorial binding, 
with yontiigione and Vignette Title-Page by the Author, 1 vol. 3s. 6d. 

E, BALDWIN'’S NEW NOVEL. 

THE HEIRESS | of BEECHFIELD. By M. E. Batpwry. 
2 vols, 21s. [Just out, 
NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “A MODERN MILKMAITD.” 

LESLIE. By the Author of * Commonplace Sinners ” 


&c. In handsome pictorial binding, 1 vol. 6s, [Just out. 
DIGBY, LONG, & CO., PUBLISHERS, 13 Bouverie Street, Fleet Street. F.C. 
€00 


= an 
= 
BIRKBECK BANK, Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane. 
THREE CENT. INTEREST allowed on DEPOSITS repayable on demand. Two 
per CENT. on CURRENT ACCUUNTS, calculated on minimum monthly balances. when 
not drawn below £100. STOCK, SHARES, and ANNUITIES Purchased and Sold. SAVINGS 
DEPARTMEN?!. For the of Thrift the Bank receives smal! sums on deposit, 
and allows Interest at the rate of THREE PER lL 
The BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full particu 
F 
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SPACIAL AND ATOMIC ENERGY. 


Part III.—_HEAT. 
By FREDERICK MAJOR. 
Price 7s. 6d. 


From a standpoint that matter (ethereal and terrestrial) varies only on account of 

the manner of its concretion into rigid atoms by enforced cohesion. Atomic and 

molecular forces attributed to respiration, ae by or gas energy and 

effects attending “ respirative” rise and fall imposed upon the 
earth's 


The cause of Atomic and Molecular Action, Terrestrial Heat, Dew-point Cold, the 
Tides, Expansion and Contraction of Gases, the Electric states, La'ent Heat, Combustion, 
and Explosion explained upon the above principles without according innate elastic, 
attractive, or fluid qualities to any matter. 


“ This is a learned di eens of come a on the important subject. Heat. The 


knowledge of natural phenomena, teking his subject manner. 

and here the author's knowledge 
and literary power appear. at their best. His views on ‘ne theory of combustion are readily 
understood. The atomic and molecular theories are naturally the subject of much discussion, 
as well $4.4 the pation of different states of matter, and the cause which brings about 
Glasgow Herald. 


eee is one of a thoroughly scientific character, and in his treatment of a hard sub- 
pat oy writer has been happy both in his styleand his oupetee of illustrations and descrip- 
ion of experiments. The volume on * Heat’ em le field of a great and most 
oueae subject, and students of science—particularly of applied science—wili extend to it 


EYRE & SPOTTISWOODE, GREAT NEW STREET SQUARE, London, E.C. 


CAXTON’S GOLDEN LEGEND. 


In preparation at 4 William Morris's private press, Kelmscott House, Hammer- 
—-, § to appear in July, 1892, in 3 vols. 4to. ca. 1,500 pp., with Frontispiece by 
urne Jones. 


CAXTON’S GOLDEN LEGEND. A careful 


Reprint of the Original Edition of 1484, with a Glossary and Index. Edited 
by Frep. S. and WILLIAM Mouris, 


The Edition is limited to - a and is i printed with type speciall 
ned by Mr. W. Morris. ype y 


pu... Price, £6 63. 


“ Students of English mediaeval literature will be grateful to learn, says the 
Atheneum, that an exact reprint of ‘The Golden Legend’ as originally set forth 
®y William Caxton is in preparation, under the joint editorship of Mr. William 
Morris and Mr. F. S. Ellis. The editors have agreed to give their labours 
gratuitously in consideration of Mr. Quaritch bearing all expenses of production. 
As the impression will be a limited one, subscribers will do weil to send their names 
to the publishers forthwith.” —7imes, September 12, 1890. 


BERNARD QUARITCA, 15 PICCADILLY, LONDON. 
THE SHELLEY CONCORDANCE, 


A LEXICAL CONCORDANCE to the POETI- 


CAL WORKS of PERCY BYSSHE SHELLEY. A complete Dictionary 
of every word used by the Poet in his Metrica!l Writings, with an attempt to 
classify each according to its force and meaning. Arranged and Edited by 
F. 8. ELurs. 

The book is being printed at the Clarendon Press, Oxford, and wil! be published— 
in one stout volume, imperial Svo. double column, bound, £1 Ils. 6d.; or Large 
Paper, a very limited issue, £3 133, 6d.—on the centenary anniversary of the 
Poet's birth, August 4, 1892. 


The Printing has advanced to 560 pp., “ Rest.” Specimens of both sizes may be seen, 


BERNARD QUARITOH, 15 PICCADILLY, LONDON. 


NOTICE. 


The 
Anti-Jacobin, 


H Weekly Review. 


EDITED BY FREDERICK GREENWOOD. 


Besides the customary Review of the Political Events and Move- 
ments of the Week, the Theatre, the Book-Market, Sc. §c., the 
Ayti-Jacosin for November 21 contains an article on “ Medical 
Etiquette,” “The Russian Claims in the Pamirs Examined,” 
“ Dear Mr. Blowogg,” a character sketch by Lanoe Falconer ; 
“ Ignatius Donnelly’s Law Suit,” “ The Vagaries of Taste” (with 
Illustrations), and other miscellaneous papers. 


The ANtTI-JAcoBIN ts now enlarged by an addition to the 
number of tts pages. Both as a Review of Affairs and as a 
Literary Journal its scope has therefore been widened ; measures 
have been taken to make it yet more interesting and authoritative ; 
it is “got up” more carefully and printed on finer paper; and 
the price of it has been raised to that of all similar publications— 
namely, SIXPENCE. 

OFFICE: 8 DUKE STREET, ADELPHI. 


Just published, imperial folio, cloth, Chart printed on ~ 15s. ; or with 
Chart mounted on cloth, and half-bound 
GENEALOGIC AL CHART of the ROYAL FAMILY of 


EAT BRITAIN, in the Scottish, Anglo-Saxon, Norman, Welsh, Guelph, and 
¥ With Collateral branches. By the Rev. KoseRT Abington, Lanark- 


A FEW OF DEAN'S LATEST PUBLICATIONS. 


Handsomely bound, large post 8vo. 68. 
BY JEAN DE LA BRETE. 
UNCLE: a Story of Modern French Life. 
ustrated renc ition of this novel 
hae had ale of editions 4 seventeen months, of the English 
edition d by bli LL, One of the most novels written for 
years.”’ 
8vo. cloth gilt. 
BY WILLIAM STACPOOLE, or “ F.R.S.” 


THE THREE BOOTS. 


4 Stuer of Deerpnt Day London. Illustrated. This clever novel turns upon an extra- 
ordinary hoax 


HANS “CHRISTIAN {DERSEN’S 
CORRESPONDENCE 


With the Grand Duke of Saxe-Weimar, the late Charles Dickens. and others. Edited by 
FREDERICK CRAWFORD, With a Memoir of Andersen, and Portraits. Andersen's letters to 
his triends, which have been cots Grease to as a literary treat, have a genuine ring about 
them, and most of them appear to have been written without any thought of their be 
published. Their great their simplicity. 


RETRIBUTION: a Corsican Vendetta Story. 


Tilustrated by R. André. 
“ Mr. Tonelli’s book has the of — en by one who has able to 
local ican peasant life than is 


more of bats 2 found in 
‘Large bound, cloth gilt, gilt edges, 0. 6d. Or Library Edition, 


BY ARTHUR G 
PLAYERS OF THE PERIOD. 


Being a series of Anecdotal, Biogra: end Critical of = yoding. 
incloding Henry Irving. Beerboh Toole, y Fred 
J. Bernard Partridge, and other 
Most handsomely bound, cate, Rig 
BY KAPLAN AND" SRUNDAGE. 
Among the diatinguined ut subscribers to this oan. = i. Ri H. the Duchess of Fife, the Right 


Hon. Countess 
BABY’S SOUVENIR. 


With Pucnty cheese Coloured and other Illustrations printed in facsimile of the orginal 
Aquarelles FRANCES M. BRONDAGE. An entirely novel high-art presenta’ tation book, 
gegen A ted for parents to purchase for a Birthday, Christening. or Christmas Gift 
hehe book consists of over seventy pages, printed in splendid style by Goupil, ot Paris, 

on hand-made paper, and is intended to preserve a record of the life of a child from its birth- 
day to its majority. The on. on the subj ects" Naming Baby.’ 

Baby's First * Baby's F k of r,”’ &.,%¢.,and spaces 
are reserved for filling in these most yi ek 
BY J. KENDRICK BANGS AND FRANK M. GREGORY. 


Three New exquisitely printed High Art Gift Books of 
SONGS FROM THE OPERAS. Each és. 
1.—CARMEN. 


is exquisite inted in sepia and blue, the famous TORE A- 
DOR SONG, and with, thi ity “one. designs, moet artistically reproduced by a 
wings. 


simile of the original wash dra 
2.—F AUST. 
mR FLOWER SONG and THE SPINNING SONG, illustrated with 
3.—LOHENGRIN. 


AN ages. BRIDAL CHORUS, and LOVE DUET, and thirty 
ited in Se 


London: DEAN & SON, 160a Fleet Street, E.C. 
OFFICE | OF “ DEBRETT’S PEERAGE, BARONETAGE, ae a 


GRIFFITH, FARRAN,& C0.’S NEW BOOKS 


Ask for them at all Booksellers’ and Libraries. 


ON DECEMBER 2 WILL BE. PUBLISHED 
VOLUME IV. of 


THE MEMOIRS OF 
PRINCE DE TALLEYRAND. 


Edited, with a Preface and Notes, by the 
DUC DE BROGLIE, of the French Academy. 
Translated by Mrs. ANGUS HALL. 


To be completed in 5 vols. 
Vols. I., II., and III. now ready, with Portraits and Autographs. 
8vo. cloth, price 21s, each net. 


Demy 8vo. with Portrait, cloth, 163. 


GENERAL CRAUFURD and his LIGHT 


DIVISION ; with many Anecdotes, a Paper and Letters by Sir John Moore; 
and also Letters from the Right Hon, W. Windham, the Duke of Wellington, 
Lord Londonderry, and others. By the Rev. ALEXANDER H. CRAUFURD, 
M.A., formerly — of Oriel College, Oxford. 

“A stirring book.” — Time. 

“An interesting life of the * fightingest’ of English soldiers."—Sa‘urday Review. 


FLORENCE MARRYAT’S NEW THREE-VOLUME NOVEL. 


A FATAL SILENCE. By Frorence Marryar, 


Author of “ The Risen Dead,” “A Scarlet Sin,” &c. 3 vols. 
“Those who like an exciting story should read this book, which is the best 
Miss Florence Marryat has written.”— North British Daily Maii, 


CLEMENT BARNOLD’S INVENTION. 


By Lioxet Hawke. Cloth, 5s. 
A new story by an Australian author ; it is full of strong situations and breaks 


quite fresh ground. 


The New Volumes in the Standard Library. 


Crown 8vo. cloth extra, with Frontispiece, price 3s. 6d, each, are 


A BORN COQUETTE. By the Author of 


“ Molly Bawn” &c. 


MISADVENTURE. By W. E. Noruts, Author 


of “ My Friend Jim ” &c. 


NABOTH’S VINEYARD. By the Authors 


of “ An Irish Cousin.” 


Edinburgh: MACNIVEN & WALLACE. London; J. F. Spatacs, 23 Old Bailey, E.C, 


GRIFFITH, FARRAN, & CO., Limrrep, LONDON. 
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NEW NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


THE GAMBLER’S SECRET. By Percy 


FENDALL, Author of “‘ Spiders and Flies” &c. 2 vols. 


FROM HARVEST to HAY-TIME. By 


MaBEL Hakrt, Author of “ Two English Girls.” 2 vols. 


ONE REASON WHY. By Beatrice Wuitsy, 


Author of “ The Awakening of Mary Fenwick” &c. 2 vols, 


PEGGY’S PERVERSITY. By Mrs. Conyzy, 


Author of “ A Lady Horsebreaker” &c, 8 vols. 


CHARLIE IS MY DARLING. By Ayye 


Beate, Author of “ Fay Arlington” &c. 2 vols. 


MAHME NOUSIE. By G. Manvitte Feny, 


Author of “ The Master of the Ceremonies” &c. 2 vols. 


LONDON: HURST & BLACKETT, LIMITED. 


MR. EDWARD ARNOLD'S NEW BOOKS. 


MY MISSION to ABYSSINIA. By Geratp 
H. Porrat, C.B., H.M.'s Consul-General at Zanzibar. Now ready at all Book- 
sellers’ and Libraries. With Portrait, Map, and numerous Illustrations. 
Demy 8vo. lis, 


LOVE-LETTERS ofa WORLDLY WOMAN. 


By Mrs. W. K. Currrorp, Author of “‘ Mrs. Keith’s Crime.” Owing to the 
preparation of the American and Australian Editions, publication has been 
unavoidably postponed until November 25. Crown 8vo, 63, 


DARK DAYS in CHILE: an Account of the 
Revolution of 1891, By Mauanice H. Hervey, Special Correspondent of the 
* Times.” Will be ready next week at all Booksellers’ aud Libraries, With 15 
Full-page Illustrations, Demy 8vo, 16s, 


PROFESSOR E. A. FREEMAN’S article, 


“DANGERS TO THE PEACE OF EUROPE,” and “ ENGLISH UNIVER- 
SITY LIFE FOR WOMEN,” bv Mies CLovGn, Principal of Newnham 
College, are among the contents of ** THE FORUM”? for Novemsen, 
now ready, price 2s. 6d. 


LONDON: EDWARD ARNOLD, 37 BEDFORD STREET, W.C. 
Publisher to the India Office. 
THOS. DE LA RUE & CQO.’S LIST. 
THE STANDARD WORK ON PATIENCE, 
Demy oblong 4to. cloth, gilt, 16s. 
PATIENCE GAMES, WITH PLAYED 


THROUGH. Ill a with “ CAVENDISH.” Hand- 
somely printed in red and black. 


Second Edition, 8vo. paper covers, 6d. 


AMERICAN LEADS SIMPLIFIED. 


By “ CAVENDISH.” 


THE STANDARD WORK ON WHIST. 
New Edition (the Nineteenth), cap. ear Ne . gilt extra, handsomely printed in red 


Wiilist, LAWS and PRINCIPLES of. By “ CavenpIsu.” 


With an Appendix on American Leads. 


New Edition (the Fourth), cap. 8vo. teh silt silt extra, handsomely printed in red and 


Wwuist DEVELOPMENTS : ‘AMERICAN LEADS and the 


PLAIN-SUIT ECHO. By “CavenpisH.” 


Cap. Svo. cloth gilt, Is. 6d. 


WHlist, with and without PERCEPTION. [Illustrated by 
means of End-Hands from Actual Play. By “ B. W. D.” and “Cavenpisu.” 


Cap. 8vo. cloth, gilt extra, 3s. 6d. 
GHorT WHIST, LAWS of. Edited by J. L. Batpwiy; 


and a Treatise on the Game, by. James CLAY. 


Fifth Edition, cap. 8vo. cloth, gilt extra, 3s. 6d. 


WHst, PHILOSOPHY of. By Dr. Pom, F. BS. An 
on the Scientific and Intellectual Aspects of the Modern G “ Whist 
THE STANDARD WORK on ‘PIQUET. 
Seventh Edition, cap. 8vo. cloth, gilt extra, handsomely printed in red and black, 5s. 
PIQUET, LAWS of. Edited by “Cavenpisn” and adopted 


and“ Turf” Clubs; with a Treatise on the Game, by * CAVENDISH.” 


THE STANDARD. WORK ON BILLIARDS. 
Fifth Edition, crown 8vo. cloth, 10s. 6d. 


BILLIARDS. By J. Beyvert, Ex-Champion. Edited by 


With upwards of 200 Illustrations. 


DE, BUES. IN DELIBLE DIARIES, CONDENSED 
and TA T CA ENDALSS, for 1892. im great variet iety, ne: now be had 


Tuos. Dk La RvE & Cc., Bunhill Row, London, E.C. 


EDWARD STANFORD'S LIST. 


NEW BOOK BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE FAIRYLAND OF SCIENCE.” 


MORAL TEACHINGS OF SCIENCE. 


BY ARABELLA B. BUCKLEY (Mrs. Fisher). 

Crown 8vo. cloth, gilt edges, 3s. 
“ > 1 d her ack ledged skill graceful 
their ve. hee denie to the heavier | treatiws 


on the same or kindred theres. Many readers will welcome it whom Geshe would repel or 
Sir John Lubbock 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR, UNIFORM IN SIZE. Cloth gilt, gilt edges. 
THE FAIRYLAND of SCIENCE. Twenty-fourth Thousand. 


Price 6s. ; calf, 11s. 


THROUGH MAGIC GLASSES: a Sequel to “The Fairyland 


of Science.” €s. ; calf, lls. 


LIFE and HER CHILDREN. Thirteenth Thousand. 6s. ; 


calf, Ils. 


WINNERS in LIFE’S RACE. 2 vols. 4s, 6d. each ; or bound 


in 1 vol. calf, 4s. 


SHORT HISTORY of NATURAL SCIENCE. Fourth 
Edition. 6d. 
— Bee wnt their first science lessons from Miss Buckley's enchant- 


books." — Manchester E. 
“ Chermng Grperigtions of the facts and phenomena of nature—at once simple and 


scientific.” 


SECOND EDITION, REVISED, 6s. 


A CENTURY of CONTINENTAL LITERA- 


TURE, 1780-1880. By J. H. Rosk, M A., F.R.Hist.Sre., formerly Classical 

Scholar of Christ’s College, Cambridge, Lecturer on Modern History under 

the Cambridge University Scheme. Crown Svo, cloth, with Mapsand Plans, 
wr Mr, Rose may be congratulated on the succinct, able, and clear summary which he has 


iven. Spectati 
° .: ledge, isely and ly, and his ilation may be heartily 


commended,” —Gilote. 


LONDON : EDWARD 26 27 COCKSPUR STREET, 8.W. 


DARTON’S “HELPS FOR THE NEW BABY ANNUAL. 
THE DAY OF REST.” | DARTON’S 
SEEKING and FINDING. Designed | 


Printed on superfine 
A Book for the Little Ones. 


Lines. Illustrated by 
Small 4to. 6d, 
Numerous Illustrations by various 
Artists. 


THE CHILDREN of the BIBLE. 
Outline Livustrat ons, by MILES, | 
for Colouring Small ito. 
| In very Large Type and Easy Words. 


Gone ito. paper nted in 
6d. ; handsome 2s. 6 


MISSING WORDS. Easy Bible Refer- 
ence Work fer Children, with several 
Allustrations for Colouring. 


AN IMPORTANT HELP IN THE HOME CIRCLE. 


SUNDAY. 


FOR THE YOUNG. 


Deity 
Coloured 
Boards, 


Elegant cloth 
Guilt, 


The New Volume contains 416 pages, illustrated with 250 Original Illustrations 
by GORDON BROWNE, T. PYM, HELEN MILES, &c, 


“Delightfully artistic. The young | Such is the provision made for them 
will be hard to please if they donotlike | here, and both they and their parents 
the letterpress.” — Times. may feel much indebted to Messrs. Wells. 

* In these days children require what | Gardner, Darton, & Co. for this excel- 
is cheerful and agreeable as well as | lent publication.”— Queen, 
serious, in order that Sunday may not “ Deservedly a favourite.” 
be puritanically grave and solemn. Saturday Review, 


SUNDAY, Weekly, }d. SUNDAY, Monthly, 3d. 


WELLS GARDNER, DARTON, & CO. 
2 PATERNOSTER BUILDINGS, E.C.; anp 44 VICTORIA STREET, S.W. 


JAMES R. OSGOOD, McILVAINE, & CO.’S 
NEW BOOKS. 


THIS DAY. 
A HOUSE of POMEGRANATES. By Oscar Wise. With 


4 Full-page Tivetwations & C. H. Sh and n the Text hy 
C. hicketts. With the end-paper executes in le olive, ++ = moss- 
and ivory white. 8vo. cloth, uncut edges, and margins, ‘in — 


BEN-HUR: a Tale of the Christ. By Ge General Lew-WaA race. 


With over 1.00 Iilastrations, pes Photogravures, all all 
Eaitio.. Every page I 2 vole. crown syvo. cloth, 
pri 6d. 


NEW NOVELS. 
A WIDOWER INDEED. By Ruopa Broventron and 


ELIZABETH BISLAND. 8vo. cloth o:namental, 6s. 


IN THE “STRANGER PEOPLE'S” COUNTRY. By 


CRavvock. With Frontispiece. cloth, ornamental, és. 


HOUSE of MARTHA. By Frank R. Srocktoy, 8vo-. 


cloth, ornamental, 63. 


patsy. Marta Lovise Poot. Crown 8vo. cloth, orna- 
se Catalogues post free on application. 


JAMES R. OSGOOD, McILVAINE, & CO. 
45 ALBEMARLE STREET, LONDON, W. 
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The Saturday Review. 


DR. SMILES’S WORKS. 
JASMIN : Barber, ‘Poet, Philanthropist. 


“Tl rasait bien, il chantait mieux......Si la France jait dix podtes comme Jasmin, 
dix povtes de cette influeace, elle n ‘aurait pas & craindre de révolutions.”—SAINTE-BEUVE. 


LIFE and LABOUR: or, Characteristics of 


Men of Industry, Talent, and Genius. 6s. 


MEN of INVENTION and INDUSTRY. 6s. 
THE HUGUENOTS: their Settlements, 


Churches, and Indastries in England and Ireland. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
Each 6s, 
SELF-HELP. THRIFT. 
CHARACTER. DUTY. 
SELF-HELP in FRENCH. 5s. 


INDUSTRIAL BIOGRAPHY. 6s. 
LIVES of the ENGINEERS. _ Illustrated. 


5 vols, each 7s. 6d. 


“ We cannot but refer to the captiveting and instructive volumes which Dr. Smiles has 
devoted to the‘ Lives of the Engineers.’ a record not before attempted of the — “7-7 of 
a race of men who have conferred the highest honour and the extensive benefits on their 
country.” —£dinburgh Review. 


LIFE of GEORGE STEPHENSON. With 


Illustrations. 2ls.; 7s. 6d.; or 2s. 6d. 


* We have read this book with unmingled satisfact‘on. We hardly ever remember to have 
reada biography so pon gener unaffected...... It is an artless attemp to -et out the characier 
and career of one of the most ingenious, honest. resolute, homely. and kind-hearted of heman 
beings. ‘The entire style of the work is unambitious, lucid, thoroughly 

Saturday Reviiw. 


JAMES NASMYTH, Engineer: an Autobio- 


graphy. With Portrait and 90 Illustrations. 16s, and 6s. 


LIFE of THOMAS EDWARD, Scotch Natu- 


ralist. Illustrated by George Reid, P.R.S.A. 63, 


LIFE of ROBERT DICK, Geologist and 


Botanist. Illustrated. 12s. 

“ Men of Dick's tyce are rare ; their example is too preciou: to be lost; but they are them- 
selves the last to recoznise their own value. His mott» and his watchwords. in the energy of 
his younger labour, as in his refusal to yield to the pressure of his iater troubles. were ever, 

Work. Devotion, High kndeavour—in a word, that Seli-hely which is the f.undation of ail 
help to others.” —Quarteriy Review. 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 


A. & C. BLACK. 


Now ready. 


NATURAL THEOLOGY. The Gifford Lec- 


tures, 1891. By Prof. Sir G. G. Strokes, Bart., M.P. Cr. 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 


Now ready. 


PAGANISM and CHRISTIANITY. By J. A. 


Farrer. Crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. 


Now ready. 


SKETCH of the HISTORY of ISRAEL and 


JUDAH. By Prof. J. Third Edition. Crown 8vo. cloth, 5s. 


Now ready. 


THE CHURCH of SCOTLAND. A Sketch 


of its History. By the Rev. P M’ApAM Mure. New and Revised Edition, 
with Notes and Index. Crown 8vo. cloth, 33. 6d. 


Now ready. 


FOOD, PHYSIOLOGY, &c. “Science in 
” Series. By DurnuaM, F.R.S.E. Crown 8vo. 


BANKING and NEGOTIABLE INSTRU- 


MENTS. A Manual of Practical Law. By F. TILLYARD, B.A. Crown 8vo, 
cloth, 5s. 


Now ready. 


COPYRIGHT, PATENTS, TRADE MARKS, 


of Practical Law. By W. A. Bewes, LL.B, Crown 8vo, 
cloth, 


Now ready. 


WAVERLEY NOVELS. By Sir Watrer 


SooTt, Bart. New Half-crown Edition. In 25 ve Illustrated, with Steel 
Froutispiece and Vignettes. Sets in cloth, gilt top, €3 3s, 


Now ready, Vols. I. to XII. 


WAVERLEY NOVELS. By Sir Watrer 


Scott, Bart. New Popular Edition. With Introductory Vignettes and 
t pecial Glossaries, each. 


In 25 vols. 6d. 


Now ready. 


MEMORIALS of EDINBURGH in the OLDEN 


TIME. By Sir Danret Wiisoy, LL.D., F.RSE. 2 vols. medium 4to, cloth, 
pr.ce 25s, Also a few Copies on Ha.d-made Paper, royal 4to. £3 3s, 


Loxpoy: ADAM & CHARLES BLACK, Sono Sqvars, 


RICHARD BENTLEY & SON'S LIST. 


NEW WORKS. 


NOTICE. 
THE SECOND EDITION OF 


Mrs. FRANK GRIMWOOD'S narrative of 
her ESCAPE from the scene of the recent 
MUTINY in MANIPUR is now ready, in 
demy 8vo. with Portraits and Illustrations, 
price 15s. 


BY MRS. J, H. RIDDELL. 


A MAD TOUR;; or, Rambles on Foot through 


the Black Forest. By CaanLotre E, L. R1IppELL, Author of “ George Geith of 
Fen Court.” Large crown 8vo. 10s, 6d. 


BY M. LAVISSE. 


THE YOUTH of FREDERICK the GREAT. 


Be French of Ernest By STeruzN Demy 8vo. 
price 16s, 

“ A book which has an interest more intense, thrilling, and continuous then that 
of the most sensational novel ; for while the incidents are as dramatic, the person- 
ages as well defined and as appropriate, the turn of events as unexpected as even 
the most prolific, daring. and romantic of romancers could invent —the whole story is 
one of real life and of human beings that existed aud survive to-day in most potent 
and palpable form.”—Sunday Sun, 

“ An important work which may be studied side by side with Curly'e "— Times, 

“ A briliant historical study, marked by much literary ability.” —G@lobe, 


A NEW VOLUME OF ROAD TRAVEL, 


ACROSS ENGLAND in aDOG-CART. From 


London to St. David's and Back. By James Hissey, Author of “A 
Tour in a Phaeton” &c. With 20 Illustrations from Sketches by the 
Author, and Plan of the Route. Demy 8vo. 16s. 
“ The more readers Mr. Hissey finds the more people there will be to confess that 
a journey by road throvgh England can be one of the most enjoyable of things. 
It is certainly enjoyable in Mr. Hissey's s, interrupted as those pages so 
frequently are by grayhic woodcuts poasasel bom drawings by the author.” 
Gi 


BY THE RBV. C. H. COPE. 


CHARLES WEST COPE, R.A.: a Life 


Record. By his Son, the Rev. CHarntes Henay Core, M.A. With Portrait 
and Facsimile Reprod .ctious. Demy 8vo. 16s. 
“ The genial artist had an exceilent memory for quaint sayinzs and curious types 
of character, audi some eutertaining stories will be found in the book.” 
St. James's Gazetle, 


BY THE HON. MR3. RICHARD MONCK. 


MY CANADIAN LEAVES: an Account 


of a Visit te Canada. By Frances E.O Monck. Demy 8vo. lis 
“ A capital book ; some of the stories are excellent.” —Observer, 


NEW NOVELS art ALL LIBRARIES. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “NO RELATIONS.” 


CONSCIENCE. By Hecror Mator. 2 vols. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “IN LONDON TOWN.” 


LOVE or MONEY. By Karnarine Lee 


(Mrs. Jenner). 3 vols. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “MLLE, DE MERSAC,” 


MR. CHAINE’S SONS. By W. E. Norris, 
3 vols. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “UNDER A CHARM.” 


BEACON FIRES. By E. Werner. 3 vols. 


RICHARD BENTLEY & SON, NEW BURLINGTON STREET. 
PUBLISHERS IN ORDINARY TO HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN, 


Now ready, price 10s, 6¢, 


A POPULAR HISTORY of MUSIC from the EARLIEST 
London: Marswatt, & Co, Limited. 


SATURDAY REVIEW by post at following rates. 


India and China . wee tt BO 
Other British Colonies, Burope, Egypt, ond Amerien 110 6 
STEEL & JONES, Spring Gardens, Lozdon, 8.W. 603 
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MESSRS. METHUEN’S LIST. 


NEW NOVELS. 
MY DANISH SWEETHEART. 


By W. CLARK RUSSELL, 
Author of “The Wreck of the Grosvenor” &c, 3 vols. 
** Shipwreck and exposure and danger are his themes. The strength of the story 


Mes in the excellence of the studies of Nature—all intensely vivid. The bouk seems 


mot inferior to any of the author's works.””—Atheneum 
“A story of the most thrilling adventures from a toend, Distinguished 
by strength and finish. The work is one of exceptional interest.” —Scotsman. 


HOVENDEN, V.C. 


By F. MABEL ROBINSON, 
Author of “ The Pian of Campaign” &c. 3 vols. 


URITH: a Story of Dartmoor. By S. Bartne-Goutp, 
Author of “Mehalah” &c, New Kdition. Crown 8vo. 63. 
“ Mr. Baring-Gould is at his best in ‘ Urith.’ "—Times. 


A REVEREND GENTLEMAN. By J. MacLaren 
CosBan, Author of “ Master of his Fate” &c. Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. 
“ A novel of much more than average merit. It is written with remarkable 


‘vigour, and its beautiful diction takes the reader's attention at once.’ 
Newcastle Chronicle. 


THE RED GRANGE. By Mrs. Motzswortn, Author 
Clock” &c. With Illustrations by Gordon Browne. Extra 


A PINCH of EXPERIENCE. By L. B. Watrorp, 


Author of “ Mr. Smith” &c, With Illustrations by Gordon Browne. Extra 


crown 8vo. és. 
HEPSY GIPSY. By L. T. Meape, Author of “A 


Girl of the People” &c. Illustrated by Everard Hopkins, Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


THE HONOURABLE MISS: a Tale of a Country 


Town. By L. T. Mrapr, Author of “Scamp and I,” “The Girl of the 
People,” ke. With Illustrations by Everard Hopkins. Crown 8vo. 3a, 6d. 


THE COLLEGES of OXFORD: their History and 


their Traditions, Twenty-one Chapters by Members of the Colleges. Edited 
by ANDREW CLARK, M.A., Fellow of Lincoln. 8vo, 18s, 
“* Whether the reader approaches the book as a patriotic member of a college, as 
‘an antiquary, or as a student of the organic growth of college foundation, it wi’) 
amply reward his attention.’"—7Zimes. 


LYRA HEROICA: a Book of Verse for Boys. Selected 


and Arranged by W. E. Hexntey. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


THE LIFE of ADMIRAL LORD COLLINGWOOD. 


By W. CLaRk RusseLt, Author of “The Wreck of the Grosvenor.” With 
Illustrations by F. Brangwyn, 8vo. 15s, 

“ Those who believe that there is no better reading than the lives of those who 
have fought and bled and died for their country, will be glad that there has at 
length appeared a really adequate biography of such a true Englishman as Lord 
Collingwood.” —Anti-Jacobin. 


‘THE PATH TOWARDS KNOWLEDGE : Discourses 
on Some Difficulties of the Day. By W. Cunninenam, D.D., Fellow of 
Trinity College, Cambridge, Professor of Economics at King’s College, 
Crown 8vo. 4s. 6 

treated are Marriage and Population, Socialism, Positivism, 
on, Civil d ce 


BRAND: a Drama. By Henrik Insen. Translated by 


WILLIAM WILsox. Crown 8vo, 5s. 


FREAKS of FANATICISM. By S. Bartne-Goup. 


Crown 8vo. 6s. 


THE IMITATION of BUDDHA; being Quotations 
from the Buddhist Writings arranged for td Day in tne Year. By E. M, 
BowbeN. With Preface by Sir EDWIN ARNOLD. 12mo. 2s. 6d. 


UNIVERSITY EXTENSION SERIES. 


New Volumes, crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


PSYCHOLOGY. By F. S. M.A. 
VICTORIAN POETS. By A. Suarp. 


THE EVOLUTION of PLANT LIFE: Lower Forms. 
By G. Massez, Kew Gardens, U.E. Lecturer in Botany. With Illustrations, 


SOCIAL QUESTIONS OF TO-DAY. 


Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


MUTUAL THRIFT: an Inquiry into the Working of 


Friendly Societies. By J, Winkrnson, M.A, 
TRADE UNIONISM—NEW and OLD. By G. 


HOWELL, M.P. 


PROBLEMS of POVERTY: an Inquiry into the 


Industrial Conditions of the Poor. By J. A. Hopson, M.A. 


THE CO-OPERATIVE MOVEMENT TO-DAY. By 


G. J. 


ENGLISH LEADERS OF RELIGION. 


Crown 8vo. cloth extra, with Portrait, 2s. 6d. 
A Limited Edition on Hand- made Paper, demy &vo. half-vellum, 103, 6d. 


BISHOP WILBERFORCE, By G. W. Danieut, M.A. 


Ready. 


METHUEN & CO., 18 Bury Street, W.C. 


JOHN C. NIMMO'S NEW BOOKS. 


1 vol. imperial 8vo. cloth, gilt top, 36s. net, with 52 Illustrations, 


Coloured by Hand, 
THE CRUIKSHANKIAN MOMUS. “Let 


Momus rule the day.” Pictorial Broadsides and Humorous Song- 
Headings. Fifty-two Comic Designs to Popular Ballads. By the 
Turee Cruiksnanks, the Elder Isaac, Ropert, and the Great 
Grorce. Coloured by Hand, after the Originals. 

Nore.—This work will be found a most interesting record descriptive of the humor- 
ous side of popular topics current during the first half of the present century, 
the 52 Illustrations, a!l coloured by hand, showing the versatile genius of the 

y copies on hand-made paper are print ‘or an 
and ‘the type distributed. Each copy is numbered. 


4 vols. small 4to. cloth, gilt top, £4 4s. net, with 40 Illustrations, 
Coloured by Hand. 


THE HUMOURIST. A Collection of Enter- 


taining Tales, Anecdotes, Epigrams, &c. With 40 Illustrations by 
GerorGeE CrurksHank. Coloured by Hand, after the Originals. 
Note.—This is a New Edition, printed on hand- made paper, with the 40 Illustra. 
tions, by George Cruikshank, beautifully coloured by hand, of a work which has 
been for many years most difficult to be found, and then at a very high price. 
*,* Only 260 copies on hand-made paper have been printed, and the type dis- 
tributed. Each copy is numbered. 


In 2 vols. demy 8vo. cloth, uncut edges, 21s. net. 


THE DRAMATIC WORKS of GEORGE 


FARQUHAR. Edited, with Life and Notes, by ALex. CHABLEs 
Ewa p, F.S.A., Author of “ Stories from the State Papers” &c. 
Norr.—George Farquhar is acknowledged a3 one of the most brilliant comic Drama- 
tists of his age, his Plays having been written at the beginning of the Eigh- 
teenth Century. This new and limited edition, with Notes and Memoir of the 
Author, the Publisher hopes will be of service to students of the literature of 


this period. 
*.* Only 520 copies are printed for Ecglandand America, and the type is dis- 


tributed. Each copy is num 


2 vols. demy 8vo. cloth, gilt top, 25s. a with 33 Illustrations, 


oloured by 
THE REMINISCENCES and RECOLLEC- 


TIONS of CAPTAIN GRONOW. Being Anecdotes of the Camp, 
Court, Clubs, and Society, 1810-1860. With Portrait and 52 Ilustra- 
from Contemporary Sources. By Joseru Greco. Coloured by 
and. 
Norr.—To this new edition, in demy 8vo. of these well-known Memoirs of Captain 
Gronow have been added eight additional illustrations, making thirty-three in 
all, and each coloured by hand. 


1 vol. royal 4to. cloth, 21s. net, with Illuminated Frontispiece. 


LAST WORDS on the HISTORY of the 


TITLE-PAGE. With Notes on some Colophons and 27 Facsimiles of 
Title-pages. By ALrrep W, 

Nore.—This work will be found of great interest to book colleetors aiid all in- 
terested in the early history of printing. The Illuminated Frontispiece is a 
facsimile (slightly reduced) of the first page of the famous Mazarin Bible so 
em, have heard of, but few may have seen. 

'«* Only 260 copies are printed on hand-made paper for England and America, 

ol the ro is distributed. Each Copy is numbered. 


1 vol. royal 8vo. cloth, gilt top, 21s. net, with 12 Illustrations, 
Coloured by Hand. 


NOTITIA VENATICA. A Treatise on Fox- 


Hunting, embracing the General Management of Hounds, &c. By 
Rosert T. VyNer. A New Edition, Revised, Corrected, and Enlarged 
by Witiiam C. A. Blew. With 12 Illustrations by Henry Aiken 
and others, Coloured by Hand. 

Nore.—This is a new edition of Mr. Vyner's well-known Treatise on Fox-Hunting, 
with the admirable illustrations by the late Henry Aiken, all coloured by hand - 
The work has been thoroughly revised and corrected, and voluminous Ance- 
dotes and Notes of much interest added by Mr, William C. A. Blew. 


Royal folio, handsomely bound, with 50 Plates, representing 250 Water- 
Colour Subjects after the Originals, £8 8s. net. 


THE SOFT PORCELAIN of SEVRES. 


With an Historical Introduction by Epovarp GArnter. 

Norr.—Great artistic skill, delicacy of drawing and colouring, have been displayed 
in the production of these costly rarities, the originals of which are only to be 
found in the private collections of the wealthy connoisseur both in England 
and on the Continent. 


THE WORKS OF THE LATE SIR WILLIAM 
STIRLING-MAXWELL, BART. 


6 vols. small 4to. cloth, gilt top, £6 6s. net. Also a few Copies printed 
on Large Paper, with the initial letter and rules in 


ANNALS of the ARTISTS of SPAIN. 4 vols. 
THE CLOISTER LIFE of the EMPEROR 


CHARLES the FIFTH. 1 vol. 


MISCELLANEOUS ESSAYS and ADDRES- 


SES; also BIOGRAPHICAL NOTICE and BIBLIOGRAPHY. 


1 vol. 

Edited, with the Author's latest Additions, Corrections, and Annotations, 
and Illustrated by the Original Woodblocks, Steel Engravings, and Addi- 
tional Mezzotint Engravi ings from subjects selected by the Author. 

In all 106 Iilustrations in the Six volumes. 


THIRD EDITION, Depicatep to Her Masesty THe QuEEN. 
6 vols. super-royal 8vo. cloth, with 394 Piates Coloured by Hand, 


rice £4 10s. net. 
MORRIS’S HISTORY of BRITISH BIRDS. 


London : JOHN C. NIMMO, 14 King William Street, Strand. 
60 
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SWAN SONNENSCHEIN & CO. 


THE PRINCESS TARAKANOVA: a Dark 
Chapter of Russian History. Translated from the Russian of DANILEVSKI. 
With Engraved Plates. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

“ This very remarkable book...... Fact stronger than fiction. It is well known 
that a ee bmn * Pretender,’ in the person of a voung girl who called herself 
the Princess Tarakanova, shone from 1760 till 1776. The iS is a fit subject for 
a novelist’s pen, especially such a terse and vigorous pen as Danilevski's. The 
details of the fate of the unhappy lady were obtained from authentic official 
documents.” — Queen, 


THE BROWNING CYCLOPZDIA. By 


Dr. EDWARD Bernor. Very thick large crown 8vo. (about 700 pp.), 10s. 6d. 
*,* This, the most important and most generally useful Browning work hitherto 
published, is at length almost ready, and will be issued in November, 


ARGENTINA and the ARGENTINES. By 


Tuos, A. TORNER, for many years resident in the Argentine Republic. Pro- 


fusely Illust:ated with Plates and Woodcuts in the Text. Thick - 
Shortly. 


RELIGIOUS SYSTEMS of the WORLD: 


Pre-Christian. Christian, and Philovophic. A Series of Exsays by Eminent 
Specialists. Second Edition, entirely Revised and considerably Enlarged, 
containing more than Twenty Additional Articles. 8vo. 15s. [Shoruy. 


UNCOLLECTED WRITINGS of THOMAS 


DE QUINCEY. With a Preface and Annotations by James Hoce, New 
and Cheaper Edition. 2 vols. crown 8vo, each 3s, 6d. 


NAVAL WARFARE of the FUTURE. By 


Tuomas LL.D. 5s. 
*.* Calls attention to the existing unsatisfactory state of affairs, considers the 
advantages possessed by England and the dangers by which she is threatened, and 
examines the policy and legal aspects of changes in the conduct of warfare. 


THE WAGES of SIN. By Lucas Mater. 


New Edition (the Sixth) of this the most successful Novel of the year. 6s. 
“ Surpasses in psychological insight any English novel published since the death 
of George Eliot.”—Canon MacCoLL, in the Contemporary Review, 


AN IMPORTANT NEW NOVEL. 


DR. and MRS. GOLD: an Episode in the 


Life ofa Cause. By Eprru A. BARNETT. 6s. 
“This charming novel has a plot strong and powerful, and the interest of the 
exciting story is well sustained to the end.” — Newcastle Chronicle, 


NEW BOOK BY MR. HENRY GEORGE. 


THE CONDITION of LABOUR: a Reply to 


the Papal Enrcyciical on Labour. By Henry Grorcr. With Appendix con- 
taining the Encyclical Letter, 2s. 6d. 
Scrence SERIES. 


*,* The most powerful presentation of the Single-Tax argument, from the moral 
side. ever put forward, embodying a restatement, brought down to date, of the 
chief points of the author’s famous Bina and Poverty.” 


THE ANTIQUARIAN LIBRARY. 


Each 3s, 64. 
By Rev. 


1. MONUMENTAL BRASSES. 


HERBERT W. MACKLIN, B.A., late Hon. Sec, Cambridge University Associa- 
tion of Brasa-Collectors. Fully Illustrated. Second Edition, 


2. SYMBOLISM in CHRISTIAN ART. By 


Professor F, E, F.S.A., of King’s College. With 113 Illustrations, 


3. HERALDRY. By Professor Hutme. With 


194 Illustrations. 


THE DILETTANTE LIBRARY. 


Each with Portrait, 2s. 6d. 


1. DANTE and his IDEAL. By Herserr 
2. BROWNING’S MESSAGE to his TIME. 
3. IBSEN the Rev. P. H. WIckstsep, 
4. GOETHE. By Oscar Brownixe, M. -A. 
5. DANTE. By Oscar Brownine, M. 


SECOND EDITION, now ready, 4to. 21s. 


DICTIONARY of CLASSICAL ANTIQUI- 


by Mythology, Religion, Literature and Art. Adapted from the Work 
f Prof, SEYFFERT by Henry NerrcesuiP, M.A., Professor of Latin Litera- 
pa in the University of Oxford, and S BE. SANDYS, Los Public Orator 
in the University of Cambridge. With 500 Double Columns, 
Second Edition, with the addition of an exhaustive SUBJECTS INDEX and 
an INDEX of the ILLUSTRATIONS. 
The Times says:—“ At once more concise and more comprehensive than the 
well-known ‘ Dictionary of Greek and Roman Antiquities’ which has so long = 
the field in this oomney. Its scholarly execution and its copious illustra 


render it a formidable rival.” 
HISTORY of the BUCCANEERS of 


Captain James Burney, F.R.S. 8vo. 400 pp. and 2M 
price 4s, 6d. (Srampane AUteces 


London: SWAN SONNENSCHEIN & CO., Paternoster Square, E.C, 


The Saturday Review. 


MESSRS. LONGMANS & C0.’S LIST. 


The DIVORCE of CATHERINE of ARAGON: 
the Story as told by the Imperial Ambassadors resident at the Court of 
Henry VIII. Jn Usum Laicorum, By J. A. Froupg. 8vo. 163. 

“ The central points of this supplementary volume and of the author's argument’ 
are the real characters and motives of Henry and Queen Catherine...... Since he 
last. wrote, researches in foreign archives and notably the examination of the 
correspondence of the Fn. Am! in England have thrown fresh light. 
on the subject.”"—The Time. 


COMPLETION OF MR. GARDINER’S HISTORY OF 
THE CIVIL WAR. 


A HISTORY of the GREAT CIVIL WAR, 


1642-1649. By Samurt Rawson Garpiner, M.A., LL.D. 3 vols. Vol, IIT. 
1647-1649, ith 8 Maps. 8vo. 28s. 


SECOND EDITION READY NEXT WEEK. 


SEAS and LANDS. By Sir Epwin Arvyotp, 


ay gp With 42 Full-page Plates and 29 Illustrations in the Text. 
vo. 21s. 

“ This book is one of the most egreeable that any traveller has ever wrote about 
any country. Itisone of A most entertaining descriptions of the domestic and 
social habits of a foreign peo in 1 observation 
flavoured with playful, London Mews. 


DARKNESS and DAWN;; or, Scenes in the 
~ s of Nero. An Historic Tale. By the Venerable Archdeacon Farrar, 
F.R.S. 2 vols. 8vo, 28s, 

of great interest...... Dealing with the life and reign of Nero, the 
author shows us the early progress of Christianity...... The story will help all to 
realize the almost unspeakable horrors of life in Imperial Rome, and to marvel less 
at the influence a ae gained amongst the nobler spirits in 
Nero's reign.” —Record, 


POEMS. By Witt1am Epwarp Harrpore Lecky. 
Fep. 8vo, 5s. 

printed on Large Paper, applications for which must 

“ Everybody who cares for serious literature will wish to see this volume, an@ 


every such person will be glad to have seen it.” 
RicHArD Garnett, LL.D., in the /Uustrated London News, 


A HISTORY of the FRENCH REVOLU- 


By H. Morsk Balliol College, Oxford, 8vo. (3 vols.» 
0! Ss, 


“Mr. Morse Stephens may well claim to have eee ae much to light which 
Carlyle left dark, and to have illuminated it with a steady radiance of om td 
imes. 


WITH AXE and ROPE in the NEW ZEA- 
LAND ALPS. By GrorGre Epwarp MANNERING, Member of the New 
Zealand Alpine Ciub, With 18 Illustrations from Photographs and a Map. 
Royal 8vo. 12s, 6d. 

“Mr. Mannering writes with a genuine love cf mountain scenery, and has- 
explored his chosen fied with a zeal which will command the sympathy of all 
brothers in the craft.”—7he 7imes. 


ANGLING SKETCHES. By Anprew Lane. 


With 20 Illustrations (3 Etchings) by W. G. Burn-Murdoch. Cr. 8vo. 7s, 6d. 

“ Mr. Lang writes better about angling than most masters of the craft, and takes 

high rank in a branch of literature which hes enlisted many a graceful pen. No 

writer of our day combines to gracefully and withal so genially as Mr. Lang the 

better qualities of the scholar, the — tad letters, the student of folk-lore, the 
sportsman and the humorist.’’—7he 


ABOUT CEYLON and BORNEO ; being an 


Account of Two Visits to Ceylon, one to Borneo, and How we Fell Out on our 
Homeward Journey. By Waurer J. Ciurrersuck, F.R.G.S., Author of 
“ The Skipper in Arctic Seas,” and Joint Author of “ Three in Norway "and 
“ B.C. 1887.” With 47 Illustrations and 2 Maps. Crown 8vo, 10s, 6d. 


“Mr, Clutterbuck cannot write a dull book about anything..... The passing im- 
ions of travel, the grotesque incongruities, the little touches of character 
which strike an observant eye and excite a quick sense of humour, are what he 
looks for ; and in his latest book he has not failed to gather an came collec- 
tion of the material in which his soul—and his soul—delights. 
Anti- in. 


NEW BOOK BY DR. MASON. 


The RELATION of CONFIRMATION to 


BAPTISM. A Study in the History of Doctrine. By ARTHUR JAMES MAsoN, 
D.D., formerly Fellow of Trinity , Cambridge, Author of ‘The Faith 
the Gospel.” Crown 8vo. 7s, 6d. [Jn @ few days. 


The SON. By the Rev. T. Mozzey, M. A, 


formerly Fellow of uel, Author of “ The Word,” “ Reminiscences,” &e.. 
Crown 8vo. 7s, 6d, 


NEW NOVELS. 
The MISCHIEF of MONICA. By L. B. 


Wa.rorp, Author of “ Mr. Smith” &c, &c. 3 vols, crown 8vo. 25s, 6d. 
“The Mischief of Monica’ is bright and pleasant reading. There is abundant 
interest and movement throughout ; it is,in fact, a well-told story by a clever 
writer.” —Atheneum, 


The BRETHREN of MOUNT ATLAS; 


being the First Part of an African Theosophical Story. By Huon BE. M. 
SrvuTrix_p, F.R.G.S., Author of “ El] Maghreb: 1,200 Miles’ Ride through 
Marocco.” Crown 8vo, 6s. 


WHERE TOWN and COUNTRY MEET- 


By y ALFRED BALDWIN, Author of “The Story of « Merriage.” Crown 


London; LONGMANS, MANS, GREEN, & CO, 


The Saturday Review. 


-[November 21, 1891, 


A SELECTION FROM 


“SMITH, ELDER, & PUBLICATIONS. 


NEW BY ROBERT M.A. 


vember 26, crown 8ro. 1 


THE JOCKEY CLUB AND ITS FOUNDERS. By Rosert Brack, M.A, 


Author of Horse-racing in 


NEW NOVEL BY STANLEY J. WEYMAN. 
' At all the Libraries, in 2 vols. post 8vo. 


THE NEW RECTOR. 
By STANLEY J. WEYMAN, 
Author of “ Tne House of the Wolf” &e. 
New Volumes of Smith, Elder, & Co.’s POPULAR 6s. NOVELS. 


A DRAUGHT of LETHE. By Roy Texter, 


Author of “ The Oatcas‘s” &c. Crown 8vo. 63, 


NEW GRUB STREET. By George Gissine, 
Author of “ “ A Life’s Morning,” &c. Crown 8vo. 63. 
vember 26, crown 8vo. 63. 


EIGHT DAY: By E. Forrest, Author 
of “The Touchstone of 
On November 26 ), New Series, No. 102. 


The CORNHILL MAGAZIN E for DecemBeER. 


Containing ‘THE NEW RECTOR.” by the Author of “‘The House of the 
Wolf.” Chaps, 22 to MISTLETOE BOUGH”—“THE CAN- 

DIDATE” —“MUD”"—“A GLIMPSE OF ASIA MINOR” —“ THE 
WHITE COMPANY,” by A. Conan Doyie, Author of “Micah Clarke,” 
Chaps. 36 to 33, 


NEW NOVEL BY A. CONAN DOYLE. 
At all the Libraries, in 3 vols. post 8vo. 


THE WHITE COMPANY. 


By A. CONAN DOYLE, 
Author of “Micah Clarke” &c. 
“The book is a good book, and will be devoured with eagerness by all healthy- 
minded Britons who love adventure.” —Saturday Review. 


ber 26, crown 8 


NATURE and MAN j in AMERICA. By N.S. 


SHALER, Profesor of Geology in Harvard University ; Author of “ Aspects of 
the Earch” &c. 


NEW EDITION SHAKSPEARE COMMENTARIES. 
8, Fifth Edition, 8vo. 14s. 


SHAKSPEARE. COMMEN® “ARIES. By Dr. 
G. G. Gervinus, Professor at Heidelterg. Translated, under the Author's 
superintendence, by F. BunNErr. With a Preface by F. J. FURNIVALL. 


New Volume of Smith, Elder, & Co.’s POPULAR 2s. 6d. SERIES. 
On November 26, fep. 8vo. ‘limp green cloth, or cloth boards, gilt top, 23. 6d. 


FALLING in LOVE; with other Essays 


treating of som of some more exact & Sehenens, By Grant ALLEN. 


THE LIFE and LETTERS of ROBERT 
BROWNING. By Mrs. Ona. With Por- 
trait, and Steel vin Mr. Browning's ote | = 

De Vere Gardens. Seeon Edition. Crown 8vo. 12s. 6d 

A SELECTION from the POETRY of 
ELIZABETH BROWNING. First Series. 
Crown 8vo. 3s 6d. Second Series. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

A SELECTION from the POETICAL 
WORKS of ROBERT BROWNING. First Series. 
Crown 8vo. 3s.6d. Second Series. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

LIFE of HENRY FAWCETT. By 
STEPHEN. 2 Portraits. Fifth E 
tion. Large crown 8vo. | 

A HISTORY of ENGLISH THOUGHT. 
in the EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. By ee 
STEPHEN. Second Edition. 2 vols. demy 8vo. 28s. 

THE SCIENCE of ETHICS: an Essay 


upon Ethical Theory as Modified b the, Doctrine of 
Demy vo. 16s. 


and Usage. 
of Oxford, &c. &c. 8vo. 


FINE 


SHAKESPEARE'S 


Ricnarp JEFFERIES. 
Evolution. By LESLIE STEPHEN. 


THE LIFE of GOETHE. By Grorce 


Lewes. Fourth Edition. With’Portrait. svo. 
nice 16s, 


ENGLISH PROSE: 


tory. By Jous EARLg, 
Swanswick, Professor of _pacie-Sanes in the University 


RENAISSANCE in ITALY. B _JOuN 
ADDINGTON SyMoNDS._AGE OF THE DFSPO 
Second Edition. Demy l6s.-THE REV IvVaL OF 

CATHOLIC REACTION. In Two Parts, 2 vols. demy 

STUDIES of the GREEK POETS. By 


ADDINGTON Second Series. 
Edition. Crown 8vo. Is. 


in the ENGLISH DRAMA. 
SyMonDs. Demy 8vo. 16s. 
SKETCHES in ITALY and GREECE. 
Ry SyMONDs. 
THE GAMEKEEPER at HOME. By 
Cheaper Illustrated Edition. 
LIFE of FRANK BUCKLAND. By 
his Brother-in-Law, Groror C. 


; gilt edges, 6¢, 


| NOTES and JOTTINGS ‘from ANIMAL 


LIFE. By the late FRANK BUCKLAND. With Illus- 
ions. Crown 8vo. 5s. ; gilt edges, 6s. 


WOODLAND, MOOR, and STREAM ; 
Notes of a Naturalist. Edited by J. A. Owex. 
Se ond Edition, Crown 8vo. 5s. 


TANTLER'S SISTER, and other UN- 
TRUTHFUL STORIES ; bees a Collection of Pieces 
written ‘or Public R: adins. By Epwarp F, TURNER. 
Third Edition. Crown 8 . 6d. 

T LEAVES: a Collection of Pieces for 
Public Reading. By Epwarp F. Turner. Fifth 
Edition. 8vo. 3s. 6d, 

MORE T LEAVES: a Cullection of 
Fue Reading. By Epwarp F. TuRNER. 

ROBERT ELSMERE. By Mrs. Humpury 


Warp. Cheap Popular panien” Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


ANATOMY for ARTISTS. By Jouy 
MARSHALL, F.R.S., F.R.C.8., Professor of saan omy 
Royal Academy ot we. cTliustrated with 2200: 


its Elements, | His- 
M.A.. Rector of 


Demy 16s._THE 


Second 
PREDECESSORS 


By JouN ADDINGTON 


Second Edition. 


Editor of Drawings on Wi Cuthbert; Eng. 
vith a Por- ie bells co ‘hind Edition. Imperial ove. 
price 31s. 


THE DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY. 


Royal 8vo. price 15s. net per Volume, in cloth; or, in half-moroce, marbled edges, 203. net. 23 Volumes, comprising 


STEPHEN and SIDNEY LBE. 


Edited by Leste 


ABBADIE—INGLETHORP, bave been published, and a further Volume will be issued Quarterly until the completion of the work. 
VOLUME XXIX. WILL BE READY ON DECEMBER 23rd. 


ROBERT BROWNING’S WORKS. Uniform 


Edition. 16 vols, crown 8vo. bound in Sets, £4; or the Volumes bond sepa- 
rately, 5s. each, This Edition contains Three Portraits of Mr. Browning 
at different periods of life, and a few Illustrations. 
‘Also Mr. Browning’s last Volume, ASOLANDO: FANCIES AND 
FACTS. Eighth Edition, fep. 8v0. 53, 


LIFE and WORKS of the SISTERS BRONTE. 


LIBRARY EDITION. 7 vols, each containing 5 Dlustrations. Large crown 
8vro. each 5s, 
CONTENTS OF THE VOLUMES :—JANE EYRE—SHIRLEY—VILLETTE—THE Pro- 
AND POEMS—WUTHERING HEIGHTS—THE TENANT OF WiLDFELL HALL— 
Lire or CHARLOTTS Bronte. 


*,* Also the POPULAR EDITION in 7 vols. small 8vo. limp cloth, cach 
2s. Gd. 3 and the POCKET EDITION, in 7 vols. nom a 8vo. pm § with Fron- 
tispiece, bound in balf-cloth, with cut or uncut edges, 1s. éd.per volume, 


MRS.GASKELL’S WORKS. Uniform Edition. 


7 vols. containing 4 Illustrations, 3s. 6d. each, bound in cloth. 
CONTENTS OF THE VOLUMES :—WIvES AND DavGuTeRS—NorTH AND SovTH— 
SyLvia' Lovers—ORANFORD, and other Tales—Mary Barrow, and other 'fales— 
Ruru, and other Tales—Lizzik LEIGH, and other Tales. 
*,* Also the POPULAR EDITION, in 7 vols. small post 8vo. limp cloth, 2s. 6d. 
each ; and the POCKET EDITION, in 8 vols. small fep. 8vo. bound in half-clot -cloth, 
with ‘cut or uncut edges, ls. 6d. per volume. 


ELIZABETH BARRETT BROWNING’S 


POETICAL WORKS’. Uniform Edition. 6 vols. small crown 8vo. 5s. each. 
This Edition contains Five Portraits of Mrs. Browning at different periods of 
life, and a few Illustrations. 
*," Vol. VI—AURORA LEIGH—can also be had bound and lettered 
as a separate volume. 


MISS THACKERAY’S WORKS. Uniform 


Edition. Each volume I!lustrated by a Vignette Title-page. 
crown 8vo. each 6s. 

CONTENTS OF THE VOLUMES :—OLD KENSINGTON—THE VILLAGE ON THE CLIFF— 
Five Frrenps AND A YounG Prince—To EstHER, and other Sketches— 
BLUEBEARD’s Krys, and other Stories—THE Story oF ELIZABETH ; TWo Hours ; 
From AN IsLaND—TOILERS AND SPI\STERS, and other Essays—MiIss ANGEL; 
FutuamM LAWN—MIss WILLIAMSon’s DivaGaTions—Mrs. DYMOND. 


LEIGH HUNT’S WORKS. 7 vols. fep. 8vo. 


limp cloth, each 2s. 6d. 
ConTENTS OF THE VOLUMES :—AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF LEIGH HunT—MEN, WOMEN 
AND Books—IMAGINATION AND Fancy—Wit AND Humour—A Jar oF Honey 
Mount HysLA—Tue TOowN—TABLE TALK. 


SIR ARTHUR HELPS’ WORKS. 3 vols. 


crown 8vo. each 7s. 6d. 
CONTENTS OF THE VOLUMES:—FRIENDS IN CoUNCIL, 
CounciL, Second Series—ComPaNnions OF My SonrruDE— 
THE INTERVALS OF BUSINESS—AN Essay ON ORGANIZATION IN 


10 vols, large 


Series—FRIENDS IN 
YS WRITTEN DURING 
LIFE. 


W. M. THACKERAY’S WORKS.—The Stanparp Epition. 26 vols. large 8vo. 10s. 6d. each. 


This Edition contains some of Mr. Thackeray's Writings not before collected, with many additional Illustrations. 


W. 


M. THACKERAY’S WORKS.—The Limrary Eprrion. 


24 vols. large crown 8vo. hand- 


somsly bound in cloth, £9; or half-russia, — edges, £13 13s. With Illustrations by the Author, Richard Doyle, and Frederick Walker. 


The volumes are sold 


cloth, £4 11s, ; or handsomely bound in half-morocco, £8 8s. 


case, £2 12s. 6d. 


2 * The volumes are sold separately in cloth, each 7s. 6d. 

. M. THACKERAY’S WORKS. —The Porutar Epition. 13 vols. crown 8vo. with Frontis- 
piece to each volume, scarlet cloth, gilt top, £3 e3 and in half-morocco, gilt, £5 10s. 

separately in green cloth, each 5s. 


M. THACKERAY’S WORKS. —The Cuearer Epirion. 


26 vols. bound in 


*,* The volumes are are sold separately, in cloth, each 3s. 6d. 


M. THACKERAY’S WORKS.—The Pocket Eprrion. 


27 vols. in handsome Ebonised 


*e* The volumes are sold separately, in half-cloth, cut or uncut edges, each 1s, 6d.; or in paper cover, each 1s, 
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